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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The paper warfare between Russia and Japan, we 
may hope, is concluded by the document published 
early in the week by the Japanese Government. It 
contained a specific denial of any breach of law in- 
volved in the landing of troops in Korea and concluded 
with the inevitable riposte: Russia in possession of 
Manchuria had no case against Japan in possession of 
Korea. Of the campaign on land not a word has been 
received during the week and it shows an admirable 
control of information by both sides that even 
the movements of troops have been entirely un- 
reported. The great size of the area, which is 
wholly unrealised by most of the critics, and the 
present difficulty of both weather and country must 
make all land operations slow, but every day’s post- 
ponement is of advantage to Russia, and we may 
expect Japanese movements to be as rapid as possible. 


The ice over the Yalu is already said to be melting, and | 


not till the process is complete will Japan have full 
facility for landing troops where she wishes. There is 
reason to believe that the Russians are preparing to 
defend Niu-chwang : and it must become increasingly 
difficult for Russia with the best intentions to restrict 
the anomalies of her relation to China within the 
boundaries of Manchuria. 


An official telegram of 6 March reports a bombard- 
ment of Vladivostok by a squadron consisting of one 
battleship, four armoured and two unarmoured cruisers. 
The Russian officers recognised the ‘‘Idzumo” and 


_ unworthy motives to Russia. 


the Yakumo”; the ‘‘ Nisshin” and ‘‘ Kasuga” were 


probably the other two armoured cruisers ; these four to- 
gether are more than a match for Captain Reitzenstein, 
who is stated to have left Vladivostok on the 29th ult. 
When he is found there will be no difficulty in forcing 
him to action, as the ‘‘ Bogatyr” is the only one of his 
squadron with sufficient turn of speed to give her the 
choice of evasion. The so-called bombardment of 
Vladivostok could have been no more than a demon- 
Stration made with a view to draw the fire of the forts, 
for the main object of the Japanese Admiral must be to 
locate and destroy the Russian cruisers ; so long as they 
are at large the Japanese are compelled to detach a large 
Proportion of their naval strength for the protection of 
their transports in the Sea of Japan. 


The main fleet is bound to keep up its watch on 
Port Arthur, and the occupation of Hai Yun Tao 
will help it in that task; Hai Yun Tao is an excel- 
lent base for covering landing operations as well as 
for carrying on the blockade. It is rumoured that 
on the night of 8 March the forts at Ta-lien-wan 
and Port Arthur were bombarded, but as ships are 
not likely to attack batteries on shore without having 
some ulterior object in doing so, the bare mention 
of an attack having been made gives no clue as to 
what was really intended. Admiral Makaroff has just 
hoisted his flag in the ‘‘ Askold” ; he is considered an 
able officer and will have need of all his skill to extricate 
his fleet from the awkward position in which, through 
no fault of his, it is now placed. 


The King, to whom already international friendliness 
owes much, is reported to have expressed a strong wish 
to Baron d’Estournelles de Constant that the press 
should refrain from complicating international politics 
by partisan criticism. The French press on the whole 
has behaved well and we need take no exception to an 
occasional suggestion that the mission to Tibet is 
rather too well timed to be accidental. To the repetition 
of libellous paragraphs against Great Britain which 
have appeared in Germany we should have more excuse 
for taking exception, if the most representative of our 
papers had not exceeded decency in the imputation of 
But the tone has begun 
to improve and protests against both the danger and 
discourtesy of such language have appeared in many 
places. The King’s example has been followed by 
President Roosevelt, who has issued a sort of addi- 
tional manifesto of neutrality in which he urges all 
Americans, who certainly need the repression as much 
as the English public, to refrain from any language 
likely to cause national irritation. We may hope that 
the recommendations will produce sufficient shame to 
repress any excessive expression of the international 
rancour which in the case of the worst offender is 
chiefly personal and in others absurdly chauvinistic. 


The Tibet Mission is still marking time and waiting 
on the season. Meanwhile the valiant Tibetan army 
is wheeling its antiquated weapons and threatening a 
determined resistance. In any circumstance threats 
of this nature may be received with complacence. The 
only practical use for the Grand Lama’s army would 
be to furbish it up and produce it at Earl’s Court. 
But recent events are likely to prevent the representa- 
tives of Lhassa from even getting to the length of a 
demonstration. There can be no question that, what- 
ever the Tsar’s Government may or may not have done 
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to encourage such a belief, the hostile attitude of the 
Lamas has proceeded from a conviction that they would 
have the active support of Russia. It takes a long time 
for news to filter down to Lhassa but, as soon as the 
latest intelligence from Manchuria gets there, we may 
expect to find a much more conciliatory spirit inspiring 
the Tibetans who are now spoiling for a fight. Very 
instructive and significant too is the announcement that 
a special Tibetan mission on its way to S. Petersburg 
has been invited to halt and await a more opportune 
moment to continue its journey. It is quite likely that 
the delay may be prolonged. 


Reports from India state that the Official Secrets 
Bill has been passed by the Legislative Council and 
received the Viceroy’s assent—the non-official members 
still dissenting. When this unhappy measure was 
launched last year at Simla it excited such an outburst of 
feeling that the European and vernacular press united in 
protest against certain departures from accepted juris- 
prudence by which it was distinguished. Lord Curzon 
on his return from the Gulf found it necessary to dis- 
avow the authorship of the bill and, with a meekness 
which can hardly be called characteristic, to promise 
that it would be so modified that its critics might 
become its supporters. The amended bill has not 
fulfilled these hopes. Its opponents still point to pro- 
visions which, they assert, make it possible for the 
Executive and the Courts to treat harmless acts as 
criminal and hold the doers of them guilty till they can 
prove themselves innocent. Not merely the liberty of 
the subject but the liberty of the press is said to be 
threatened and the publication of news to be made 
penal. It is unlikely that any of these terrible conse- 
quences will follow in practice. But the Act has been 
an unfortunate piece of drafting and we may expect to 
hear more about it. 


Count von Waldersee, news of whose death was 
received on Sunday, never recovered his health after 
the anxieties of the China Expedition. It was not a 
kindness to send a man of his years to so inglorious a 
work. Throughout his life, after his early and very 
rapid rise in his profession, his career suffered from a 
sort of officious popularity. He made his name as a 
diplomatist during the Franco-Prussian war and after 
it as Chargé d’Affaires to the French Republic. He 
gave further proof of his political tact during the seven 
years from 1881 to 1888, when he lived in Berlin and 
acted as deputy to Moltke, and he became a close 
friend of the present Emperor. There was a sort 
of conspiracy about this time to talk of him as 
‘*the coming man” and Bismarck’s jealousy of him 
became notorious. 
lost his chances of succeeding to the Chancellorship 
and for the rest of his life his advance was only in 
military rank. He became chief of the General Staff, 
from which post he asked for leave to resign for no 
clear reason in 1891. The extravagant eulogies poured 
forth on his last appointment will be remembered ; and 
looking back over his life one thinks of him as a man 
who somehow never had a chance of showing if the 
popular estimate of him was true or not. 


The debate on the Army Estimates disclosed nothing 
which was particularly startling. Mr. Arnold-Forster 
adopted a non-committal attitude; and once more 
resorted to the old parliamentary device of pronounc- 


Possibly owing to this jealousy he | 


| 


subject has now happily been set at rest. On the other 
hand the classes from which we draw recruits now only 
know regiments by their territorial names ; and it is to 
the latter above all that we need most to appeal. But 
to interfere hastily with the linked-battalion system is 
a much larger question. The system no doubt is not 
ideal. Still it has borne the test of time fairly well ; 
and its efficacy has. or long been a subject of most 
anxious thought to those most competent of judging. 
Consequently we confess that we are somewhat sceptical 
of a much better solution of the difficulty being found 
by a new set of advisers, without an altogether pro- 
hibitive increase of expenditure. 


Mr. Arnold-Forster was certainly wise in refraining 
from spoiling what actually exists, until he has some- 
thing tangible to put in its place. We gather from 
Mr. Balfour’s speech that he is not in complete agree- 
ment with all the hasty and ill-considered criticisms 
and recommendations of the infallible three ; in that 
case we trust that he will not allow the Government to 
be rushed into hasty changes by the ignorant impor- 
tunities of House of Commons reformers. The new 
plan of distribution has at any rate one fatal 
defect. Under it peace and war conditions cannot be 
assimilated ; and even if it is adopted in its entirety, 
there is no guarantee that it will not be as quickly and 
unceremoniously abused and cast aside as the army- 
corps system, which was only introduced three years 
ago. Politicians and soldiers are blamed for our un- 
preparedness for war. But what system and what 
army could possibly thrive under such frequent and 
distressing vicissitudes ? 


The new Army Council is to be congratulated on the 
appointments which have recently been made. Sir 
Frederick Stopford is admirably fitted to be ‘‘ Director 
of Military Training”. As chief staff officer of the 
First Army Corps, he has been in very recent touch 
with the practical details of his work, and in addition 
his general experience has been very wide. From the 
terms in which his appointment is announced, training 
and education are once more apparently to be divorced 
—contrary to the recommendation of the Education 
Commission. Brigadier-General Grierson, an officer of 
great and varied experience, should make a most 
efficient ‘‘ Director of Operations ”, a post in which his 
extensive knowledge of the German Army and its 
general staff should stand him in good stead. As the 
Inspector-General’s selection board is not yet in work- 
ing order, the appointment of a chief staff officer to the 
Second Army Corps is presumably also the work of the 
Council. No better selection could have been made 
than that of Brigadier-General Lake, whose con- 
Spicuous ability, single-minded devotion to duty and 
ripe experience will fit him for such an important post. 


Wednesday’s fiscal debate was remarkable, not from 
anything that was said, but from the pressure put on 
Mr. Wharton to withdraw his amendment. In his 
motion Mr. Pirie moved for a repudiation of preferential 
and protective tariffs as recommended by some of the 
responsible Ministers. Mr. Balfour slurred the issue by 
arguing that the motion concerned a policy with which 
Parliament had nothing to do, at least until after the 
next general election, when retaliation and the preven- 


| tion of dumping would be part of the Government’s 


ing a eulogium on Lord Roberts’ help. Sir Henry | 
Campbell-Bannerman roundly denounced the report of | 


the reconstitution committee ; and maintained that the 


House should have had a chance of discussing the first — 


part before it was accepted. The remainder of the 
speakers followed on well-established lines. One after 
another of the so-called reformers got up and lectured 
the Government on what ought to be done, praising 
generally the reports of the committee, which appealed 
of course to their bumps of destructiveness. 


It is a comparatively small matter to adopt the sug- 
gestion that the old numbers of regiments should be 
restored, though we are inclined to think that this 
would be a mistake. Officers alone now know or care 


anything about the numbers; and ill-feeling on the | on Tuesday with Mr. Chaplin as chairman. 


programme. Mr. Wharton tried to bring the motion 
within range of present politics by suggesting an alter- 
native form of words to the effect that the Government 
are at present opposed to protection and to any duty 
on raw material or food. But the protectionists 
demanded that the original motion should hold. It is 
fairly argued that the rejection of the motion by forty- 
six, though of course the non-protective Ministers had 
an excuse for voting against it, negatively attaches 
to the Government a creed wholly opposed to Mr. 
Balfour's. Twenty-six Ministerialists voted for Mr. 
Pirie’s motion. Sir Michael Hicks Beach again voted 
with the Government. 


The Agricultural Committee, appointed as a supple- 
ment to the Tariff Commission, held their first meeting 
Rather 
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more than half the members so far appointed are either 
considerable landowners or agents to considerable pro- 
perties, and they have been selected in the first place on 
the territorial principle of covering as many counties as 
possible ; and in regard to agriculture interests on the 
whole strictly coincide with locality. As the commission 
exists for the sake of taking evidence, it was entirely 
necessary to select men of wide knowledge. In one 
case the selection was delegated, and Mr. Neame 
takes his place as the official representative of the 
hop-growers. It has been suggested that farmers 
and peasant-proprietors as a class may feel slighted. 
The suggestion shows ignorance of the object of the 
committee, and the smaller farmers themselves have 
throughout shown an admirable perception of the 
Imperial aims and scope of this side of the inquiry. 
Except the Chairman Mr. Grenfell is the only member 
of Parliament on the committee, and no better man of 
business could have been found. Mr. James Biggar 
was a wise selection. As a delegate to inquire into 
agriculture in Canada, he will have special knowledge 
of the extent of the benefit Canadian agriculture has 
received from Government assistance. 


Like Queen Elizabeth, Lord Rosebery will outlive 
the accusation of ‘‘ Calumny” which he was complain- 
ing about in the House of Lords on Thursday. Mr. 
Balfour has with much ingenuity brought him into this 
squabble about Lord George Hamilton’s resignation. 
Mr. Balfour has even attempted to bring about a kind 
of triangular duel between himself, Lord George 
Hamilton and Lord Rosebery. So far as we can make 
out, it would really rather resemble the fight between 
the purser’s steward, Midshipman Easy and the 
Bo’sun. We are confident at any rate that Mr. 
Balfour would come out as happily as Easy, and that 
Lord George would fare as ill as the unhappy purser’s 
steward—who never had the ghost of a chance against 
two such dangerous opponents. He should sheer off 
all such engagements. Ingenuously Mr. Balfour has 
invited him to contradict Lord Rosebery. He had 
better do nothing of the kind. Lord Rosebery, like 
the Bo’sun, is no doubt longing to have a shot at 
somebody, and Lord George Hamilton is a capital 
target. 


One had hoped, on behalf of Dreyfus himself as well 
as France, that the Dreyfus affair was a bygone ; 
but on Saturday the criminal chamber of the Court of 
Cassation decided, as they were bound to decide on the 
evidence before them, to order a fresh trial. The new 
facts are precise and remarkable. The initial D., 
occurring among other places in the phrase ce 
canaille D., was attested to be an alteration of P. 
made with the intention of indicating Dreyfus as the 
man who had supplied ‘‘ many interesting things”, in 
the language of the secret dossier, to a foreign Power. 
A second forgery was discovered in the letter, signed 
by Colonel Henry and dated April 1894, which referred 
to betrayals connected with railway transport, a subject 
on which Dreyfus was known to have special informa- 
tion. The letter appears actually to have been written 
just a year later when Dreyfus was already in the Ile 
du Diable. The gist of the new evidence is in these 
two forgeries. But other documents in connexion 
with the secret service fund are alleged to have 
been tampered with in order to support the two 
principal forgeries. Itis to be hoped that the Court of 
Cassation, if the evidence is considered good, will 
itself, as it may, pronounce acquittal rather than order 
anew trial. Dreyfus may or may not be guilty, but 
even at the date when the forgeries were undetected 
the evidence of guilt was never sufficient to convict 
and the less pother made about his judicial rehabilita- 
tion the better. 


Dr. Dakhyl has succeeded in obtaining a thousand 


pounds damages from ‘‘ Truth”, and he may be con- 

gratulated on one of the few successes scored against | 
that journal in libel actions. ‘‘ Truth’s” victories have | 
often been unwelcome to some people because they do 
not admire Mr. Labouchere. He was certainly wrong | 
in calling Dr. Dakhyl a ‘‘ Quack.” A man with a 
Paris M.D. degree is not that whatsoever else he 
may be; unless indeed that term is extended, as itis . 


sometimes, by the profession to those who, however 
duly qualified, are not orthodox, that is, do not hold a 
particular medical theory. Dr. Dakhyl produced a 
fair number of patients who ascribed the cure of their 
deafness to him; and if the other side produced a 
number who did quite the reverse, and backed them up 
with doctors who believed the plaintiff's treatment had 
been wrong, would that be remarkable even in the 
purest circles of medical practice? As to the adver- 
tising that is no doubt liable to abuse; but ‘it was 
hardly to be expected that a foreign doctor should set 
so much value on British etiquette as native profes- 
sionals. At any rate something more than that is 
necessary to demonstrate a man a quack, and Mr. 
Labouchere failed to fulfil the requirement in spite 
of the plaintiff's former connexion with the Drouet 
Institution. 


The percentage of votes in the County Council 
elections again showed that many people who should 
know better refuse to take proper interest in municipal 
management, though there was some increase on the 
voting of three years ago. The changes in repre- 
sentation were small. The Moderates gained nine 
seats, the Progressives seven, leaving the Progressives 
a majority of 83 to 34 and there is one Independent. 
The most remarkable changes are the two Moderate 
gains in S. Pancras where unfortunately for the 
humour of the new Council Mr. Bernard Shaw has 
been defeated; and the two Progressive gains in 
Woolwich, a significant sequel to Mr. Crooks’ large 
majority in the Parliamentary election. The per- 
centage of votes also indicated the political fervour 
of the district. In 1901 Mr. Squires, who was first in 
the poll, received 3,807 votes, and Mr. Woodcock 
who was last 2,784. This year the first and last 
polled respectively 6,982 and 4,097 votes. 


The election gave the public a rare opportunity of 
proving that they took some intelligent interest in 
education. Educational efficiency, the foundation of 
national efficiency, was the predominant question, and 
yet with sucha crisis before them only a proportion below 
50 per cent. took the trouble to go to the poll at all, 
from a population which any piece of political claptrap 
would have filled with proselytising fervour. The 
repetition of the Progressive victory was to be expected 
and from the point of view of general municipal manage- 
ment is not to be deplored. Though the organisation 
is political the general voter does not think of municipal 
politics, in terms of parliamentary. The Progressives 
with a Liberal organisation first won pride of place. 
So long as they answer with energy to municipal needs 
they are likely to maintain it; and probably any other 
political organisation would have so kept it with the 
same opportunity to build on. But the education 
issue put the whole election on a different plane. The 
Progressives by their proposal to keep educationists 
out of the Committee and confine it to elected County 
Councillors had proved that they cared for party only 
and nothing for education. Unfortunately the public 
cares for it as little. Our only hope now is the Board 
of Education. 


Mr. Balfour has decided to appoint a commission to 
inquire into the ‘‘disorders” in the Church, ‘‘ dis- 
orders” being the question-begging epithet employed 
by certain folk to describe ritual which they do not 
like. The commission will at any rate serve the plainly 
good purpose of keeping these questions out of Par- 
liament: and it will probably serve no other purpose. 
It would be well if serious attention were given to more 
real disorders in the Church than these. The London 
County Council Election showed with painful precision 
how little authority the Bishops possess in precisely the 
sphere where their authority should be supreme—Church 
statesmanship. To take a concrete case: for Churchmen 
to oppose Mr. Bernard Shaw in the teeth of the Bishop's 
directions was madness for which the vicar of the parish 
ought to be visited with pains and penalties. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw would have made an educational ad- 
ministrator of greater usefulness than ninety per cent. 
of the whole County Council, and would have been a 
thorn in the side of the wreckers of the Act. But Mr. Shaw 
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had to pay the common penalty of having brains ; 
popular electors shrink from ability. A complementary 
case of disorder was that of three clergymen in an 
adjacent division, who proclaimed their hostility to the 
Church candidates, Lord Ludlow and Mr. Bridgeman. 
But no one was surprised, for Canon Barker is a 
Radical on the path of promotion; Mr. Russell Wake- 
field is first a Liberal, second, Mayor of Marylebone, and 
third, a clergyman; while Mr. Adderley apparently 
thought it necessary to be eccentric in this case in 
order to keep open the only averue to consistency left 
to him. We are sorry about Mr. Adderley, for we like 
him. 


Sufficient evidence was given at the annual meeting 


of the General Council of the King’s Hospital Fund | 


that the nation will be enabled to continue to shuffle on 


to the shoulders of individuals the duty of supporting | 


hospitals. The invested fund amounts to £664,255 and 
the interest on this sum plus certain yearly subscrip- 
tions amounts to £36,000. The Prince of Wales in 
moving the adoption of the report read a letter from 
an anonymous donor who with an admirable eye for 
round numbers expressed the desire that the amount 
might be raised to £50,000. He offered, in anticipa- 


tion of his will, to provide a third of the deficit if two | 


others would give capital producing the remaining two- | 


thirds of the £14,coo. But the general level of con- 
tribution to the fund has been maintained largely 
through very small donations. The League of Mercy, 
through whom these sums come, contributed no less 
than £10,000 last year, a great proof of the generosity 
of the poor, considering how consistently, even in the 
poorest quarters, poor patients also contribute sepa- 
rately to the hospitals where they have been received. 


Mr. Tree on the stage shows so many talents—we 
were about to say ‘‘shows so much talent”, when we 
recollected his care for the English tongue and refrained 


—that we could wish he would not lecture on English | 


past and present. We think we prefer Trench when 
this is the theme. Mr. Tree is appalled by the slangy 


way in which people speak English, and he is for—as | 


we suppose he might put it—inculcating in the people 
the principles of linguistic deportment. 
putting the English language—as the slangy public 
might think—in a strait waistcoat. But it is a risky 
game: you may end in the strait waistcoat yourself 
unless you play it well. Read Shakespeare, says Mr. 


He is for. 


Tree—much as Sir Edward Clarke would say, Read | 
Kipling. We are sure they will do much better in | 


going to see Mr. Tree in Shakespeare. And who are 


the two or three ‘‘ budding politicians” who simply | 
failed because they introduced slang into their speeches ? | 


Mr. Tree evidently does not read the correspondence 
about tags. 


Unhappily Mr. Warner’s team has ended with an 
anti-climax; but their record remains the better. Perhaps 
the defeat at Melbourne was partly due to the bad- 
ness of the arrangements. During the better part of 


February there was a complete gap in cricket and then | 


the concluding representative games were played so 
close together that there was scarcely time to travel 
down to Melbourne. Then Mr. Warner lost the toss, 
had to bat twice on a very bad wicket and in the last 
innings Hayward succumbed to tonsilitis and could not 
appear. The team played like a tired team; the field- 
ing was bad and with the exception of Foster's the 
batting disgraceful. The Australians played much 
better than usual on the bad wicket and Trumble, who 
has not hitherto quite kept up his reputation as among 
the best slow bowlers of any time, finished up with a 
hat trick. Ofthe five matches three have been played 
out under wholly unequal conditions. We believe our 
team to have proved itself the better, especially in 
bowling ; but of the two matches played on a fair field 
each side has won one. Mr. Warner has not been free 
from the difficulties that belong to the captain of a 
travelling team. But both the umpire difficulty and 
the unseemly behaviour of the crowds were met in 
quite the right way, and the tour—another cause of 
satisfaction for the manner of the team’s selection—has 
been sportsmanlike and peaceable. 


MR. BALFOUR THE PEACEMAKER. 


Most of us probably realise more keenly at this 

moment than ever before how necessary is Mr. 
Balfour to the public life of this country. We say de- 
liberately ‘‘to public life”, for we are not thinking 
mainly of his leadership of a political party, or of his 
statesmanship. Neither his leading nor his statecraft 
is to our mind the great fact about Mr. Balfour; but, 
if we may borrow a term from the educational debates, 
the atmosphere of his character. No one can help feel- 
ing that public life is the sweeter, we do not know that 
we need hesitate to say, the cleaner for Mr. Balfour's 
presence. In the House he is even more distinctively 
an element in debate than a contributor to it. There is 
in him something that seems to draw out the poison 
from situations, at any rate Parliamentary situations, 
that would otherwise gather to a malignant head. 
We doubt if any member, no matter of what group, 
would deny that Mr. Balfour’s presence is in itself 
an immense assistance to the smooth working of the 
Parliamentary machine. Nor does anything said in 
the House of Lords on Thursday modify this im- 
pression. Mr. Balfour has acquired an influence 
in the House quite of a similar nature with Mr. 
Gladstone’s. It could not, of course, have been 
acquired, still less maintained, without high intellectual 
powers to support it; but neither brilliancy nor any 
cleverness is its essence. The resource and subtlety 
of Mr. Balfour’s light play in debate leaves quite a 
different mark upon the House from ‘‘ the diabolical 
cleverness of Dizzy” or the fine swordsmanship of 
Sir William Harcourt. Nor is its charm the same 
as Lord Rosebery’s, though more akin to it. It 
is perhaps a somewhat vulgar phrase to use, 
but everyone will know exactly what we mean, 
and we believe everyone who has had the opportunity 
to judge will agree, when we say that the element Mr. 
Balfour contributes to public life never leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth. If anyone thinks that is a small 
thing to say of a leading statesman, since it ought to 
mean nothing more than that he is a gentleman, he is 
making a very great mistake. There have been fewer 
political leaders of whom that could truly be said than 
leaders who have been greater men than Mr. Balfour 
and much greater statesmen. Weare not sure that this 
very quality in Mr. Balfour, while it makes him a unique 
clarifying influence in British politics, does not actually 
prevent his being so great a national force as his intel- 
lectual powers would justify. 

Indeed it is possible that in the debates of this week, 
which in certain of their phases showed every symptom 
of the ugliest development, Mr. Balfour would have 
done better for himself and his party, if he had allowed 
the inflammation to come toa head instead of allaying it 
with healing balms. Mr. Chamberlain would probably 
have lanced the place instead of reducing inflammation 
by gentler methods. He might think it was better to 
get rid of the bad matter once for all. Certainly Mr. 
Balfour, to put it very delicately indeed, might have 
been excused had he given Lord George Hamilton 
some rather rough treatment. Lord George confesses 
to have made public use of a Cabinet confidence. That 
is a political misdemeanour and a disloyalty to the 
whole Cabinet ; and of this misdemeanour Lord George 
Hamilton alone has been guilty. Whatever its nature, 
he was bound in honour not to refer to this memor- 
andum in public; whereas he was content to let Lord 
Rosebery twist the story into a very damaging, even if it 
was not a ‘‘calumnious’’, suggestion against the Prime 
Minister until his attention was so pointedly called to 
Lord Rosebery’s gloss by the ‘‘ Daily Mail” that he 
was obliged to repudiate it. This is the only significant 
feature of a quite unimportant story of Cabinet differ- 
ences ; quite unimportant because it made no difference 
to the country whether the particular ministers con- 
cerned, Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Ritchie, 
resigned or not. It is not suggested that the im- 
portant resignations, those of Mr. Chamberlain and 
afterwards the Duke of Devonshire, had anything to 
do with the unpublished Cabinet confidence on fiscal 
matters. In spite of Lord George Hamilton’s *‘ revela- 
tions”, we do not know what the document was, so 
it is idle to discuss it. The only point left is whether 
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Mr. Balfour should have given these two ministers 
more formal notice of Mr. Chamberlain's resignation 
than Mr. Chamberlain’s own statement at the Cabinet. 
That he made a statement pointing to his resignation 
if preferential tariffs were not included in the cabinet 
policy seems to be admitted by all, but there is a 
difference of opinion as to its committing force. The 
bulk of the Cabinet had no doubt that it did commit 
Mr. Chamberlain ; Lord George and Mr. Ritchie appa- 
rently had doubts. But the great grievance seems to 
be that the Prime Minister told the Duke of Devonshire 
that Mr. Chamberlain had sent in his formal resignation 
before he told Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Ritchie. 
They are hurt at this invasion of the doctrine of Cabinet 
equality ; but every politician knows that Cabinet equality 
does not exist, and never did. To suppose there is any 
duty on a Prime Minister to regard all his colleagues as 
equally important is simply absurd. The general 
public had long known, if these two ministers did 
not, that the Duke of Devonshire counted for much 
more than the two of them together in the counsels 
of the nation. If their feelings are hurt, they have only 
an exaggerated sense of their own importance to blame, 
not discourtesy on Mr. Balfour’s part. On the whole 
one cannot help feeling that the fiscal reform movement 
has done some good, if it has done nothing else than dis- 
lodge from place Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton. 
Through along political career Lord George has played no 
part but that of office-bearer, except in the markedly brief 
intervals when he was only an office-seeker, and he 
who is nothing but an office-bearer never bears it well. 

Mr. Balfour succeeded in keeping the temperature of 
the second fiscal debate wonderfully low. He was the 
peacemaker all through. In almost fatherly terms he 
claimed as his own all those who could support 
the Sheffield policy. What need for them to look 
further? And after all tariff reform was not every- 


thing. There were other great matters in which 
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no Unionist, whatever his fiscal views, could possibly | 


act with the Opposition, who were at bottom far more 
divided than we. Even the lost sheep, not to say 
black sheep, presumably Mr. Churchill, Major Seeley 
and a few others, were dismissed much more in regret 
than in anger; while Lord Hugh Cecil was affec- 
tionately and emphatically claimed as ‘‘of us”. All 
this is very pleasant and adds to the amcenity of 
House of Commons life. But is Mr. Balfour crying 
peace when there is no peace? We fear heis. In the 
first place, how is he ever to know whether the country 
is ripe for a policy of preference involving taxation of 
corn and other food, until the policy is submitted to 
the country, which he says will not be done at the next 
election? Secondly, how can he prevent that issue 
being submitted to the country? Everybody knows, 
none better than himself, that the preference policy 
is the only tariff policy the public is interested in. 
He can control Conservative organisations and the 
regular party men, but he cannot control the large 
numbers who take but a faint interest in ordinary 
party politics, but care much for the tariff ques- 
tion, care much because they believe it vitally con- 
cerns the empire and directly affects their own lives. All 
such will insist on knowing candidates’ views on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, whatever they may have to say 
to the Government programme. The free importer will 
vote against a ‘‘ retaliation ” candidate, even though he 
is entirely opposed to Mr. Chamberlain; the fiscal re- 
former, who votes on that issue only, will take no 
trouble to vote for a ‘‘retaliator” who is against 
preference. We stand to pay a heavy price for the 
conciliation of a few recalcitrant Unionists. 


KOREA OLD AND NEW. 


“TWENTY-F IVE years ago Korea was more or less 
a sealed book to the outside world, and it was 
not until the war of 1894 between China and Japan 
that attention was called to its possible importance as 
a factor in the problem of the Far East. Before then 
it was generally regarded as a barbarous kingdom by 
all but the Japanese, interesting only to the student 
of Oriental life. During the last few years it has de- 
veloped, outwardly at least, with such rapidity that the 
few books descriptive of the country are somewhat 


out of date. Fortunately a new one has recently 
appeared, which pretty well fills the gap. Mr. Angus 
Hamilton’s* description of the Korea of 1903 when 
compared with what we know of the Korea of a few 
years ago might almost jastify the assumption that 
this most conservative of Oriental nations, the last to 
be enticed from the shell of exclusiveness into which 
she had withdrawn herself for centuries, was on the 
way to emulate Japan in the rapid advance that has 
called forth the wonder of the Western world. We 
read of the growth of what was a fishing village 
less than twenty years since into a flourishing centre 
of trade which ranks in commercial importance 
above most of the treaty ports of China; of the 
transformation of the capital which six or seven 
years ago was the most insanitary, most uninviting 
and most primitive of cities, into a town of wide and 
well-kept streets traversed from end to end by electric 
trams, with banks, telephones, electric light, hotels 
and all the comforts of Western civilisation, not to 
mention a railway in existence and others in process 
of construction, a modern postal system, a national 
coinage and a national debt. Surely here is sufficient 
evidence to justify the anticipation of great things in 
store for a country whose ruler and people have shown 
such energy in modernising their surroundings. 

It is only fair to admit that a certain amount of 
credit for this change is due to the acquiescence 
of the sovereign in the suggestions of his foreign 
advisers, but if we look a little below the surface the 
old Korea is visible enough, and it will not take long 
to discover that these signs of active progress are 
merely a foreign veneer, paid for to a great extent with 
foreign money, which but faintly disguises the poor 
material beneath. As a matter of fact no fundamental 
change has been effected, and anyone who knows the 
conditions under which the country is governed, the 
past history of its ruler and the character of the people 
would be slow to accept these evidences for what they 
appear to be worth to the casual observer. 

No living sovereign has been through so many and 
such harrowing vicissitudes as the Emperor of Korea, 
for so he now calls himself at the suggestion of the 
Japanese Government, though only a few years ago he 
was content to accept the title and play the part of a 
vassal prince under Chinese control. Since he suc- 
ceeded to the throne in his infancy as the adoptive 
son of the late King, who left no direct heir, 
he has lived in a perpetual atmosphere of blood- 
shed, intrigue and revolution such as has fallen to 
the lot of few sovereigns in the world's history. His 
father, the Regent, who died in 1896, ruled the king- 
dom with a hand of iron and was later at deadly feud 
with his son’s wife, a masterful but able woman. 
He caused her father to be blown up with an infernal 
machine, and she, only a few years ago, made a similar 
attempt on his life, which only failed because the 
gunpowder was of native manufacture. He finally 
triumphed by aiding and abetting the Japanese and 
Korean conspirators in compassing the murder of the 
Queen in 1895. During his regency he caused the 
massacre of thousands of Christians and was the 
murderer of many Roman Catholic missionaries, de- 
servedly gaining the reputation of being the greatest 
human butcher of modern times. When, at last, the 
King came to his own his life was not an easy one. 
Ruled by a determined and unscrupulous wife, swayed 
this way and that by the rush of opposing political factions 
whose only method of effecting a change of government 
was by murdering their political adversaries and usurp- 
ing their place, his life has been passed in the midst of 
turbulent surroundings that might well affect the 
nerves of the strongest man. In addition to the 
internal difficulties of his kingdom, he has had to face 
two attempts at foreign invasion, by the French in 
1866, and by the Americans in 1870. On two occasions 
at least his own palace grounds were the scene of a 
fierce fight in the progress of which he saw his 
trusted officials shot down by his side, and now, 
for the second time, he finds his kingdom in the occu- 
pation of hostile armies preparing again to settle 
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their differences in his own garden, so to say, in spite 
of his futile protests of neutrality. All this time the 
country has been in a chronic condition of seething 
discontent, and not a year has passed during the whole 
of the present reign in which there has not been a 
rebellion in some part or other of the peninsula. 
Through all these experiences the Emperor has re- 
mained the same pleasure-loving, affable and courteous 
potentate; always extravagant, always impecunious, 
and never of the same mind from day to day. His 
attitude towards foreigners, whether officials, merchants 
or missionaries, has been friendly to a degree, but there 
is no disguising the fact that he pays little heed to the 
welfare of his people whom he regards as a sponge to 
be squeezed dry ior his own benefit and that of the 
official class whom rigid custom debars from the 
pursuit of any industrial calling. He lives on his 
officials, the officials prey on the people, and the latter 
have been so ground down for centuries by the exactions 
and tyranny of the official class that there is no heart 
or soul left in them. 

While all this continues unchanged, no real progress 
is possible. It has always been the policy of China to 
keep her feudatories, whom she regards as buffers 
between herself and the outside world, in a condition of 
weakness, and so long as China’s influence was 
supreme in Korea she fostered a system that entirely 
suited her purpose. It was to take Korea out 
of the influence of Chinese control that Japan went 
to war with China in 1894, and, having secured the 
independence of the kingdom, she took it under her 
patronage and tuition. Efforts were made to break 
down the old system of government and to intreduce a 
form of administration based on the Japanese model, 
but the changes were enforced with too heavy a hand, 


the murder of the Queen, an opponent of the Japanese, 
by Japanese agents, which forced the King to seek the 


‘* reformed” Government set up by Japan collapsed. 


The Russian Minister was not slow to make use of his | 


oppo: tivities and to obtain from his guest promises and 
concessions which it was easy to expand into prefer- 


ential rights that Japan has been forced in self-interest — 
Meanwhile she has been slowly regaining | 
lost ground and increasing her interests and influence. | 
Immigration has been steadily encouraged, and there is | 


to resist. 


now hardly a town in the country in which Japanese are 
not to be found. The bulk of the trade, export and im- 
port, is in their hands, they have a practical monopoly 
of the shipping industry, and their tarmers are slowly 
elbowing out the native agriculturist. The outbreak 
of hostilities has interrupted this peaceful invasion, but 
Japan seems to have succeeded in again obtaining con- 
trol of the country, and according to telegrams is 
resuming the work of internal reform. The Emperor, 
well aware that his kingdom cannot stand without 
foreign support, has now thrown in his lot with Japan, 
and is dependent for existence upon her success. If 
Japan were to win in the present struggle, he might 
retain the outward semblance of independence, but it 
will be nothing more than the husk. If the Russians 
win, he will not have that. With his people the case 
will be different. There is no question as to the fertility 
of the country or the richness of its mineral resources. 
These will certainly be exploited by either Japan or 
Russia, and while it will be the invading people who 
will reap the bulk of the harvest, the Koreans will 
come in for a minor share. They cannot possibly be 
worse off than they are under present conditions, and 
though, as Mr. Hamilton says, the Japanese are not 
the gentlest of taskmasters (in that respect resembling 
the Russians), any régime that enables the natives to 
enjoy the fruits of their own labours and stirs up their 
dormant energies must be preferable to the grinding 
poverty they now endure under the exactions of their 
own officials. 


THE FIRST LESSON OF THE TARIFF 
COMMISSION. 
~ statistics of iron and steel production compiled 
by the Tariff Commission, and the memorandum 
on the iron and steel trades which accompanies them 


| are the first documents published by the Commission 


which enable us to see at a glance the method of 
inquiry adopted. The memorandum is particularly 
elaborate and brings out clearly the relation between 


| the different kinds of evidence which the Commission 


will examine. There are three broad divisions. In 
the first place, official and other returns, British and 
foreign, books and reports by scientific experts and 
other materials already in print are overhauled and 
abstracts and statistical tables prepared on the various 
points which have to be investigated. To this branch 
of the inquiry also belongs the work of the special 
committee on foreign tariffs, the main object of 
which is to publish, with the assistance of the business 
men on the Commission, a statement of the duties 
levied by foreign countries on British commodities, in 
a form useful for comparison, and memoranda on the 
aims and objects of foreign commercial policy. Most 
English people are still in the habit of dividing the 
world into free-trade countries on the one hand, and 
protectionist countries on the other. But it is not 
enough to know that, for example, France, Germany 
and the United States are protectionist; we must 
understand the principles underlying their tariffs and 
the objects of public policy they wish to promote. It is 
only in this way that we can form any useful idea of 
the value of negotiation, or the conditions we have to 
deal with. 

The second broad division of the work of “the 
Commission is the collection of evidence by means of 
forms of inquiry. All statisticians know the great 
difficulty of drawing up a good form. It is easy 
enough for any expert to suggest questions. But 
to set questions answers to which can be given and 


| afterward tabulated so as to throw light on the actual 
and a mistake, not to speak of the crime, was made in | 
| degree of knowledge and practical experience. 
| appears to us to explain the constitution of the Com-. 
protection of the Russian Minister, and the fabric of a | 


conditions under examination requires an extraordinary 
This 


mission, a subject which the free importers cannot 
understand. If an inquiry is to be successful, every 
question must be framed in such a way as to be 
related to carefully defined objects. Questions set 
because they are interesting, or to satisfy the free- 
food instincts of one group, or the retaliatory plans 
of another would make inquiry quite impossible. 
It will no doubt sound paradoxical to free im- 
porters but we believe we are right in saying 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s object in settling the con- 
Stitution of his Commission was to eliminate the 
political factor altogether and secure a body of men 
who would consider merely the business aspects of his 
policy. But he deliberately placed upon the Commission 
representatives of all the ‘‘conflicting interests” so 
that he might find out precisely how those interests 
might be harmonised. So also, if the Commission was 
to obtain the business data required it was obvious that 
it must consist of practical experts. We cannot 
understand why it should be supposed that an econo- 
mist with a strong bias for free trade can write 
an impartial text-book, but that a practical expert, 
who throughout the inquiry has to consider the 
interests of many different groups and districts if he 
is to understand his own industry, must necessarily 
take a one-sided view. It would be absolutely im- 
possible to conduct such an inquiry as the Tariff 
Commission has undertaken on other than scientific and 
impartial lines. The forms of inquiry which have been 
issued by the Commission to all manufacturers and 
other trading and industrial groups have, we believe, 
already brought in a vast amount of detailed informa- 
tion on trade conditions. This has to be tabulated and 
arranged in statistical tables and memoranda. 

The evidence derived from official sources and from 
the trades themselves will no doubt point to some pro- 
visional conclusions, but what those conclusions will be 
it would be quite impossible for anyone to say at 
present. No inquiry into trade on this colossal scale 
has ever been attempted before in England, and though 
the work is in order and proceeding with great rapidity 
we shall no doubt have to wait some time for its com- 
pletion. The final test is to submit the conclusions 
suggested by the evidence already in the possession of 
the Commission to the criticism of expert witnesses. 


It is obvious that after such an exhaustive examination 
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of the conditions of trade any recommendations made 
by the Commission must be of the greatest importance. 
The Memorandum on the Iron and Steel Trades shows 
quite clearly that the Commission does not, as the free 
importers are fond of representing, assume that the 
depression of a great industry is due to our fiscal 
system. It first of all analyses the conditions which 
prevail and then proceeds to estimate the weight and 
importance of the various factors which have to be 
considered. 

The statistics of iron and steel production published 
by the Commission are based mainly upon official 
returns, and the state of affairs they reveal cer- 
tainly gives ground for anxiety. They show that 
** At the end of the ’seventies the production of pig-iron 
in the United Kingdom was equal to nearly 6} million 
tons, representing 45 per cent. of the world’s total pro- 
duction, and equal to the total production of the next 
five iron-producing countries. At the end of the 
‘eighties the world’s production had increased by 59 per 
cent., while that of Great Britain increased by 17 per 
cent. ; Germany and the United States having respec- 
tively increased their production by 93 per cent. and 
175 per cent. The United Kingdom’s share of the 
world’s production had fallen to rather more than one- 
third, while that of Germany had risen to about one- 
sixth, and that of the United States to about one-fourth. 
Early ia the ’nineties, Britain gave up the lead to the 
United States—who continued to increase this lead 
during the last decade—and is now being further 
rapidly overhauled by Germany. The total production 
of the United States is now only just less than the com- 
bined production of the United Kingdom and Germany. 

‘‘TIf we turn to consumption of pig-iron the new 
century finds the United Kingdom third among the 
iron-consuming countries. Measured by any test which 
can be applied, either by comparing the production of 
other countries, or by consumption relative to increased 
population, the same result is brought out. This is, 
that the British iron industry has remained absolutely 
stationary during the last thirty years as a producer ; 
and compared with the world’s demand, has given up 
her supreme position, and receded to a very backward 
place.” 

The results in the case of steel are, if possible, even | 
more striking than in the case of pig-iron. While in 
the period 1876-80, the average annual production of | 
steel in the United Kingdom represented one-third of | 
the world’s total requirements, it now represents less | 
than one-seventh. The United States and Germany 
are the only two countries whose production has in- | 

| 
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creased more rapidly than the world’s demand. The 
former has increased her proportion from about one- 
quarter to two-fifths ; the latter from one-sixth to more 
than one-fifth. The result is brought out more clearly, 
and with less ambiguity in Table X., which shows that, 
while the consumption of steel in the United Kingdom 
per head of the population has increased by 294 per cent., 
the corresponding increases for the United States and 
Germany are 98: and 1,026 per cent. respectively. 
The relative slothfulness of the steel industry in this 
country is thus again demonstrated. 

So far as can be seen, there is no particular reason in 
the natural conditions of the iron and steel trade or the 
efficiency of British producers for the great relative 
decline of this country. The free importers are fond | 
of dwelling on the smallness of England compared | 
with the United States or Germany and the scientific 
inferiority of the Englishman. The investigations of 
the Tariff Commission show that it is easily possible 
to exaggerate these causes of decline, and there can 
be no doubt that economic policy is more important 
than anyone in this country believed until recent 
times. Tie issues involved in the maintenance and 
extension of the iron and steel trade are of vital im- 
portance to the whole British community. It is not 
merely a question of wages, important as the interests 
of the working classes are. Our national existence is 
at stake, for under modern conditions the efficiency | 
both of the army and the navy depends upon this great 
industry. 


THE BIBLE IN BRITAIN. 


HE claim has often been made, and has been loudly 
repeated of late, that the English people has a 
peculiar devotion to the Bible, and this loyalty to an 
‘* open Bible ” is regarded as a chief cause of the moral 
and political and commercial welfare which England, in 
common with the other nations which possess the same 
privilege, is presumed to enjoy. With such a claim 
when urged, as it too often is, in a spirit of naive and 
insular self-satisfaction we can have no sympathy. But 
though we cannot flatter ourselves that we are deriving 
a direct reward for special loyalty, it is worth our 
while to consider what are the benefits which un- 
doubtedly accrue to those who take the Bible seriously 
as a primary revelation of the Divine counsels. 

But here we must distinguish between the Bible and 
its contents, between the medizval and the modern 
conception of its value. The Bible, as such, was held 
in infinite respect throughout the Middle Ages. 
Wonders gathered round it, as they did round every- 
thing connected with religion. It was verbally infallible, 
and inexhaustible not merely in edification but in its 
theological contents. Ingenious mystical methods of 
interpretation were contrived, and so long as the con- 
clusion reached was satisfactory no one cared how 
absurd the process by which it was extracted might 
have been. And those who dwelt in this atmosphere 
of marvel made claims for the sacred volume which it 
never makes for itself, though no suspicion was 
excited, so long as it kept its place in the ordered 
scheme of teaching, that it could ever be used in 
hostility to established doctrine. This, however, was 
the use to which it was turned at the Reformation. 
The new teachers in their revolt from the past could 
not cut themselves off from all the material for 
Christian thought and discipline, nor did they wish 
todo so. The means for establishing continuity was 
the Bible. They took it over uncritically, without 
thought of verifying the accretions of marvel that had 
gathered around it. Itis true that at first there were 
some whispers of doubt ; that occasionally a serious 
scholar wouid criticise or there would be an outburst of 
petulance, like that of Luther against S. James: an 
outburst which, when we remember what Scripture 
was to him, we can only rank with the insults which 
the peasantry of Southern Europe shower upon the 
Saints when their prayers are denied. But in the main 
the old estimation of Scripture remained, and England 
with all the Protestant countries took for granted that 
the Middle Ages had been right. Any passage might 
be used in illustration of any other, and mysticism was 
still a valid method. Indeed, the supreme example of 
it was the work of Rutherford, a Scottish Calvinist, who 
outdid the worst extravagances of the earlier time. 
But the spirit of the Reformation age was not yet 
modern ; a thaumaturgic efficacy, such as had never 
before been assigned to it, was attributed to the Bible. 
Of this many symptoms have survived even to our own 
time. The Sunday puzzles with which the children are 
employed in too many homes—one of them has been 
that of counting the verses forwards and backwards till 
the central verse of the Book was found—are based 
upon what can only be called a superstitious conception 
of the value of Scripture. And the habit of exposing it 
in places where it is in danger of insult, and so of 
harming those who are brought into cgntact with it, 
and that of distributing it broadcast as though it had 
an automatic efficacy are survivals of the same 
medizvalism. There is more point than is always 
recognised in the charge of bibliolatry which is aimed 
against Protestants. 

But if there was this veneration for the Bible as a 
whole, there was also, and in some quarters still is, a 
high-handed procedure in its interpretation which is 
inconsistent with a genuine respect for itsteaching. A 
divine would be convinced that some doctrine was true, 
and also that all doctrinal truth was contained in the 
Bible. The exegesis, however forced, which extracted 
his sense from the relevant passages must necessarily 
be the right one, and any alternative explanation, how- 
ever natural it might seem, nust be necessarily wrong. 
In all the waste of dead theological literature no books 
have fallen into such utter oblivion as those which 
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forced the unsystematic utterances of S. Paul into 
systems of justification. Their fate is righteous, for 
their authors’ purpose was not to discover what the 
Apostle meant, but to put their own notions into his 
mouth. The revolt against this method began earlier 
on the Continent than with us; for England it is 
the merit of the venerable Bishop of Gloucester 
that he set the interpretation of the Epistles on the 
right lines. Dr. Ellicott’s commentaries have been 
inevitably superseded, but his service deserves to be 
remembered. But still earlier the Oxford movement 
had withdrawn attention from ‘‘ schemes of salvation ” 
to the life of Christ, and so had put the faith in its true 
perspective, and prepared the way for a freer though 
not less reverent handling of the Scriptures. It is true 
that some of its leaders in their reaction towards the 
tone of mind of the Patristic age fell into an excessive 
imitation of the past. The exegesis, for instance, of 
the learned and devout Dr. Neale is a revival as arti- 
ficial as the Eglinton Tournament. — 

But now, we may safely affirm, progress upon the 
right lines is being welcomed by an increasing majority 
of thoughtful Englishmen. And we need not fear that 
we shall stray from the right lines so long as each sug- 
gestion is tested by its consistency with reverence and 
the realities of history and experience. Judging by 
these tests we shall be able summarily to reject any ex- 
planation in which the causes assigned are unequal, 
either in scale or in nature, to the effects they are 
alleged to produce. The result, to the world and to the 
individual, is of infinite import; if its factors, when 
calculated out, are found to be small there is obviously 
some flaw in the reckoning. A criticism will be valid 
in proportion as it presents an intelligible history of a 
progressive revelation leading up to the final achieve- 
ment, to the utmost possibilities of man achieved by 
Him Whom we can worship as more than man; Who 
is, indeed, unintelligible if the creeds are wrong. An 
attempt to commend Christianity while dwarfing Him 


merism. 
For our own Church we have no fears for this con- 
ception of the Bible as the record of a progressive 


apprehended as time went on, rather than as a 
collection of oracles. We have standards to which 
we appeal and a past to which we are pledged. But 
a reckless criticism is abroad, which seems to be carry- 


| tion to the working days of a man. 


Bible Society do itself justice by such a presentation of 
its claims. Its work, as an auxiliary to personal teach- 
ing, is one of inevitable value. The Bible, studied 
within an organised Christian community in the light of 
Christian experience, is as powerful now for good as 
ever in the past. Wecan welcome its spread not the 
less heartily because some of those who promote it may 
have strange and even superstitious notions concerning 
its efficacy. The one opinion concerning Scripture 
against which we must resolutely take our stand is 
that which regards it as merely literature. Matthew 
Arnold, to whom a theological importance is now 
assigned in some quarters such as he never attained in 
his lifetime, has employed all his persuasiveness to set 
forward that as the only aspect from which the Bible 
need seriously be regarded. Moral and intellectual 
value no doubt it has, and the more is expected from 
its teaching the more will be received. But for 
Christians it is nothing less than the revelation of God 
to man, explicit sometimes and always implicit. 


THE ART OF OLD AGE.* 


ew things may be safely affirmed of our lives. In 
the first place they are very much below a standard 
of health, comfort and efficiency to be reckoned ideal ; 
physical perfection not being in question. Next it is 
undoubted that on abstract physiological grounds, that 
is by inference from the nature of the human machine, 
seventy years ought by no means to be considered a 
good old age. In recent years there is plenty of proof 
that the average of human life has been increasing ; 
but unfortunately there seems equal certainty that in- 
efficiency through sickness is also increasing and that 
length of life does not imply, according to the statistics 
for example of friendly societies, a proportionate addi- 
This fact has to 


| be taken into account therefore when we congratulate 
a _ medical science on its preventive discoveries against 
is no better than an obsolete and thoughtless Euhe- | 


diseases that lessen the average of life. Moreover it is 
not quite certain, unless the average of all our con- 


_ temporaries’ days upon the earth was greatly raised 
’ _ along with our own, that life prolonged beyond ordinary 
revelation, not only more clear but more clearly | 


ing off their feet many of the Nonconformists, among ) 


whom there is a widespread craving for emancipation. 
Dr. Adolf Harnack of Berlin, a man of genius and of 
moral force as well as a scholar, has a vogue at present 
which resembles that of Mr. Moody thirty years ago. 
The assumptions underlying the work of the Bible 


Society,* which has just been commemorating a century | 


of successful work, are those of the Revivalism of 
thirty years ago. There must have been a sense of 
incongruity, not without its humorous side, in the 
official cognisance which these new critics have had 
to take of the anniversary. It would be interesting 
to know how many addresses have been applauded 
of late which have praised the Bible on grounds 
unwelcome to the leaders and inconsistent with 
the foundation principles of the Bible Society. 
That society itself, so far as its literature shows, 
is no powerful advocate of its 
popular history of its progress has just been issued, 
full of the sprightly or pathetic anecdotes which accom- 
pany the magic lantern in the village schoolroom and 
of those large statistics in which the readers of the 
cheap magazines revel. The work is well done in its 
way, and no doubt will have its reward. But it is 
destitute of thought; there is no explanation of the 
theory of the work, and hardly a word concerning the 
failures which are an honourable and inevitable part of 
spiritual work. What little information we are given 
is only to the effect that malevolence has been at work. 
The Bible, we should have thought, would have 
inspired seriousness of thought and dignity of style ; 
we find little but sentiment and cheap effectiveness. 
The Scriptures need no such advocacy, nor does the 


* “The Story of the Bible Society.” By W. Canton. London: 
Murray. 1904. 6s. > 


old age is a boon to be desired. In many cases it is 
happier to be the first to die rather than to survive. 
For the mere object of attaining an age much beyond 
the ordinary there does not seem to be sufficient induce- 
ment in the prospect of years of solitude after the 
immediate circle of personal friends has been dissolved. 
But there is some inducement to consider regimen and 
methods for attaining advanced years in the fact that 
one cannot set oneself to achieve old age without inci- 
dentally increasing capacity for turning out intel- 
lectual or physical products ; and, a more fascinating 
inducement still, without turning the slow misery of 
ill-health into the happiness of a more vivid vitality. 
Besides there is something in the attention which must 


_ be given to our own personality in this pursuit of old 


own cause. A. 


age and good health that is in itself insistently attrac- 
tive. The accumulation of health and strength seems 
to have affinities to the accumulation of other things: 
money, or objects of art and curios, and the like. 
The best explanation and excuse for miserliness, or 
too great avidity of amassing material goods or 
book learning, is that without them our days pass 
without impressing themselves on us tangibly. We 
cannot face them; they come like shadows —so 
depart; and they leave us empty and without the 
sense of achievement. The pursuit of health and old 
age may therefore, like these other pursuits, come to 
assume the appearance of a morbid egoism, and may 
expose us to something of contempt as_ selfish 
faddists with the miser or the connoisseur of bric-a- 
brac, or the ingester of superfluous scholarship. It 
is true there is a moral side to this pursuit; and the 
health devotee is supposed to avoid the duties he owes 
to others, and to display a cowardice in his shrinking 
from dangers to health. If you want to live long, it has 
been said you must avoid infection and worry: you 


* « Air, Food and Exercise.” By Dr. A. Rabagliati. 3rd Edition. 


London : Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 1904. In 1 vol. 7s. 6@. In 
2 Vols. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘The Aristocracy of Health.” By Mary Foote Henderson. 
Washington: Colton Publishing Co. 1904. $1.50 net. 
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must therefore be indifferent to all trouble that does 
not affect yourself and be hard-hearted and cowardly. 
That is one of the objections often made to attention 
being fixed on hygienic laws, on purity of air, on dieting 
and exercise. Probably the feeling is a survival from 
the time when neglect of the body was a mark of saint- 
liness : and the endeavour to remain on the earth an 
unchristianlike act of avoiding heaven. 

Another objection is, and we have a good deal of sym- 
pathy with it, that one might almost as well be more 
or less valetudinarian as seek to acquire health by some 
of the extremely varied dieting scales and exercises pre- 
scribed by doctors and physical culturists. It would 
seem that if people are not almost indifferent to the laws 
of hygiene they become fanatically attentive to them ; 
and writers on them are almost sure to be either 
extravagant or more or less consciously charlatans. 
Excessive devotion to athletics is an instance of the 
same kind. Think of the old system of training 
with its extremely heavy feeding; and compare it 
with the theory of the cultivated doctor who 
writes on ‘‘ Air, Food and Exercise”. Most disease 
in his view amongst both rich and poor is due 
to over-feeding ; and two light meals per day are 
not only sufficient to keep the body in health but more 
is fatal to the expectation of longevity. The pathway 
to physical as to spiritual perfection is certainly beset 
with uncertainties and difficulties; and doctors lay 
down so many different routes that they cannot be sur- 
prised if their directions are received with considerable 
incredulity. They construct dietaries which are the 
antipodes of each other, and if one means good feed- 
ing the other must be poison. You may be recom- 
mended to eat either twelve ounces or up to forty-eight 
of food per day according to the book you happen to 
get; the personal equation being ignored. Usually a 
man arrives at the conclusion that at any rate while 
he is in health he can tell after trial better than his 
doctor the amount and quality of food that suits him. 
There seems to be much truth in this; and perhaps 
the benefit one gets from books on health is not due 
so much to the specific and dogmatic rules they give 
as to the fact that they at least demonstrate the immense 
value of avoiding bad habits which are acquired through 
ignorance or carelessness. In a general way we sup- 
pose every man or woman would see without much 
demonstration that food and drink must have an im- 
portant bearing on health; and in general terms that 
over-feeding and over-drinking must be bad. But un- 
fortunately one cannot be sure until after long experi- 
ence what either means. The doctors make us dubious. 
Dr. Salisbury’s treatment of beef and hot water is of 
benefit, according to one authority, because it is a 
“* starvation ” diet ; not because of its positive qualities, 
for it is deleteriously deficient. Worse still the would- 
be dietarian does not know whether he should assume 
that there is too much salt in his usual food .or too 
little. There is a doctor who proclaims salt to be the 
source of cancer; another doctor disproves the theory 
and suggests the contrary ; and therefore recommends 
a salt-spoonful in one’s morning hot water or coffee. 
It is to put the mere layman on too hazardous an experi- 
ment if he is to decide whether he shall avoid cancer in 
one way or the other. 

But these oppositions are almost insignificant com- 
pared with those that disclose themselves when the 
question of liquids comes up. We have no clue to 
the authority with which Mrs. Henderson speaks on 
health; but she simplifies the question of drinks by 
putting them all, with the exception of water, in the 
category of poisons; and you are informed, tout 


‘court, that your favourite poison, whatever it may 


be, is killing you. A crankier and more ridiculous 
book never came from America. But the lady has 
chosen to write on health ; and such as she are amongst 
the difficulties that the traveller encounters on the 
road to hygeia. We make no demur to her belief 
that the natural age of man is five hundred years. 


‘Our doubt would be that what she takes to be the 


teachings of physiologists— she mentions Virchow 
are not so; because we do not believe in her 
competence to understand them. One cannot, after 
hearing from her that Old Parr and some other 
veteran of the like tough constitution were buried 


in Westminster Abbey—she says Westminster but 
she means the Abbey clearly enough—because the 
English people have so much admiration for and 
such a desire to encourage longevity. So that we elide 
Mrs. Henderson from our possible health guides ; and 
merely note in contrast the sanity of Dr. Rabagliati, 
who induces us to ‘‘ believe” in him, as every doctor 
who is worth his salt must do with his patients. He 
appears to have no positive opinions as to age limit ; he 
assumes that the sensible use of coffee and tea and 
spirituous liquors is beneficial and aids digestion. We 
do not observe either that he denounces tobacco as 
Mrs. Henderson does who, like so many health quacks, 
takes no account of personal experience in these 
matters. It has been said that to be drunk occasion- 
ally, if not too often and not too deeply, is physiologi- 
cally sound, since it takes a person out of his ordinary 
routine of ideas into more imaginative tracts of thought. 
There is danger; but on the whole it appears certain that 
as much injury is done to health by over-feeding as by 
over-drinking ; only the results are less patent to the un- 
trained observer. The most striking argument against 
the three or four meals a day method of feeding is that 
whenever men have started, because their health 
was weak, to make themselves tolerable or comfort- 
able, it has always been by restriction of diet. The case 
of Cornaro is typical. At thirty-eight, suffering from 
dyspepsia and many ailments, he began a diet of twelve 
ounces of mixed food daily and fourteen ounces of red 
wine ; and he lived to the age of ninety-seven. Addison 
of the ‘‘ Spectator”, his translator, broke all his rules 
and died at forty-nine. Many paradoxes there 
are in the medical as in other branches of science, 
but one is most especially apt to catch the attention. 
It would seem that starvation is equally common 
amongst the rich as amongst the poor. In the first 
case it is the ‘‘ starvation of repletion” ; malnutrition 
following from too many meals per day with too much 
food at each. A little physiological explanation makes 
it quite clear and credible. It is not surprising to hear 
that the habit of eating large quantities of bread is re- 
sponsible for much dyspepsia and iilness. One of the 
constant wonders, and there are many, in observing 
the eating habits of people one meets is how and why 
they eat such inordinate quantities of bread. It is 
partly a mechanical habit and partly a superstition : 
but if ever bread was the staff of life it has ceased to 
be so now, as it is turned out by our mills and eaten in 
our restaurants. The poor throw away a good part of 
their income on it. They are often less poor in means 
than in sense and skill. Mr. Rowntree’s well-known 
book on the poverty of York states that the poor 
eat bread and jam four or five times a day; and Dr. 
Rabagliati shows that with two or three meals, there 
might be a more suitable dietary which would be 
more beneficial and less costly. One inference, the most 
important of all, is to be drawn from considering food 
in connexion with health. It is that women are the 
worse feeders. Men are very ignorant of the simplest 
laws of mastication, assimilation, digestion and suit- 
ability of foods; but the ignorance of women really 
seems hardly so much to be ignorance as mental 
incapacity to catch a glimmer of there being any thing 
like law in Nature at all. If women knew how to 
feed thernselves and their children, half the disease and 
pain, and what we are calling degeneracy, would dis- 
appear as if by magic. 


THE LAST OF THE ROAD.—II. 


T is another marvel how coaches sufficed for the 
trafic. From end to end you must book in 
advance, in defiance of any ulterior arrangements or 
the elements. At intermediate stations it was all hap- 
hazard, especially on side roads served by a single daily 
coach. At one house which was very much my home, 
we used to wait at the blacksmith’s forge, where the 
letter-bags were daily delivered by the mailcart. Often 
have I taken refuge by the glow of the smithy fire 
where Vulcan was hammering a horse’s shoe or a plough- 
share, in bitter wind or in driving sleet. When the 
‘* Earl of Fife”, sarcastically criticised by ‘‘ Nimrod”, 
was sighted rising the hill, you speculated anxiously 
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on the heavy deck load and strove to count the heads 
of the passengers. Even if it were crowded, generally 
by favour of the guard, you could stow yourself pre- 
cariously on the top of the luggage. Guards and 
coachmen exercised a despotism, tempered by tips. 
Proprietors, who could not control them in details, left 
a great deal in their power. By tacit understanding, 
if they gave a passenger a lift for a few miles, they 
might pocket the douceur ; all that was expected was 
that they should not be found out. I fancy they made 
a good thing of the delivery of parcels, never entered in 
the waybill. The foreboot was under the legs of the 
coachman, as the letter-bags in the Government mails 
were under the feet of the guard. But on the stage 
coaches the hindboot was a locker opened from 
beneath, and the burly guardian was often to be seen 
like Bailey junior behind Mr. Tigg’s cabriolet, balancing 
himself adroitly on the back step, extracting or tossing 
in parcels without the coach slackening its speed. 
Naturally, having so much in their power in the way of 
good offices, coachmen and guards were much courted 
on the road. Nor was it altogether out of gratitude 
for favours to come, for it was part of their business 
to make themselves agreeable and they were recom- 
mended to the proprietors by shining social qualities. 
I made one memorable night journey from Inverness 
to. Aberdeen on the Northern Defiance. It was the 
last professional trip of a guard, who like Mr. Puffington 
in ‘‘ Soapy Sponge” was an ‘‘amazin’ popular man”. 
At every stage friends were sitting up to give him a 
last send-off : jovial farmers or burghers climbed on to 
the roof to accompany him to the next change: whisky 
and strong toddy flowed like water: the night owls 
were roused with song and catch; and when | was 
dropped next morning at Inverury, the Defiance was 
a full hour behind her time. It was a remarkable 
tribute to the merits of the guard that neither he nor 
the coachman was called over the coals. 

Borrow in ‘‘ Lavengro” makes a savage attack on the 
crack coachmen of the time, denouncing them as the 
toadies of the rich and the tyrants of the poor. But 
Borrow, who according to his biographer never forgave 
Sir Walter Scott for not acknowledging a copy of 
‘* Lavengro”, was always “ contrary ” and given to flying 
in the face of opinion. So far as my experience goes, 
like Mark Twain’s cat whose confidence was betrayed 
in an experiment at quartz-mining, ‘‘I think different”. 
1 found them capital fellows and friendly protectors of 
unsophisticated innocence. I knew they were welcome 
guests in many a hospitable country house, invited to a 
seat at the dinner-table when the cloth was drawn. 
One case of the kind I recollect, when the coachman 
though seated modestly on the edge of a chair, joined 
in the horse-talk with respectful intelligence, but firmly 
declined a third glass of port. Not that he made any 
profession of temperance elsewhere, and it was mar- 
vellous the amount of liquor these men could carry 
discreetly. They were hand-in-glove with every land- 
lord down the road, and had a fatherly or loverlike 
smile—as the case might be—for the beaming landlady 
or the buxom barmaid. The coachman with a repu- 
tation made a rich harvest. Theshilling or eighteenpence 
handed over when he announced he was going no further 
was really a tax levied on each passenger. It was not 
compulsory, but it could not be refused. What they 
looked to was the liberal gratuity for the privilege of 
occupying the box-seat and profiting by the professional’s 
conversation. Handing over the reins always meant 
half a guinea at the least. Notorious whips like Captain 
Barclay, who knew as much as any professional, might 
safely be trusted with the lives of the lieges, and no 
passenger was likely to raise ‘any objection. But there 
were aspiring young bloods as foolhardy as Phaeton 
when he undertook to drive the Coursers of the Sun, 
and if they hung back the coachman would sometimes 
encourage them by asking if they had not their driving- 
gloves on. Then some crusty old gentleman would 
cut up rough, and threaten an information for infringe- 
meant of the Act, which would mean a fine and possibly 
dismissal. I remember one sporting youth who had 
a share in the coach, gathering up the reins and setting 
his foot on the roller-bolt when an old lawyer popped 
his head out of the window and protested. There was 
a hot dispute till the lawyer got out, declaring that if 


the amateur persisted, he would order a postchaise and 
four, and drive it at his expense. The argument was 
irresistible and the amateur gave in, but he was a youth 
of resource. As I heard, precisely the same scene was 
enacted a few weeks afterwards, but with a different 
result. In the interval he had been officially appointed 
extra coachman with a wage of a shilling a week, and 
so he came off with flying colours. 

You wanted weight as well as science to work a 
succession of lively teams with a minimum of exertion. 
A spare coachman was the exception that proved the 
rule, and unless he were compact of steel and whipcord 
he was soon used up. Men who ate enormously, drank 
freely and never walked a yard when they could help 
it, were apt-to become corpulent like old Mr. Weller. I 
never saw them condescend to the ladder brought out 
for the use of the ladies, but they would sometimes be 
helped on to the box by the combined strength of 
ostlers and helpers. Settled in their seat they were 
solid as the Sphinx, and, with the reins folded down in 
the washleather gloves and the arm well squared over 
the massive chest, it would have taken a hard-mouthed 
team to tear themselves loose, even had twitches been 
dispensed with. It was asad down-come for those portly 
gentlemen, wedded beyond all toryism to the ancient 
ways, when they were reduced first to driving a‘‘ unicorn” 
and then toa paltry pair. Stage by stage, the fast coach 
they had been working had to retreat before the advancing 
rail. Its splendours faded as expenses were cut down. 
I know not how they managed to get through their 
money, but few had saved. Twoof them I came across 
in later years: one was in the poorhouse and philo- 
sophically contented, very grateful for half-crowns and 
gifts of tobacco: the other like Mr. Weller had married 
a well-to-do ‘‘widder” and sat smoking his church- 
warden in the bar of her public. A friend, who had 
bought a pair of young horses for his mail phaeton, 
asked the old man to see them across the Burntisland 
ferry and superintend their breaking-in at his seat in 
Kinross-shire. The invitation given in sheer kindness 
had an ample reward. The gouty old gentleman was 
the best of company ; with a rich répertoire of anecdote 
and reminiscence, he led the talk in the smoking-room 
while we all respectfully listened, and he had much to 
say from personal knowledge in illustration of the 
coaching prints on the walls. 

ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


MUSICAL PIRATES. 


8 ee present writer is not greatly given to the 
reading of light literature—romances, novels of 
the moment, essays on economic problems and so 
forth. A man has not time for that sort of thing when 
the doctors are slowly poisoning him to cure him of a 
disease of the eyes—like the little boy mentioned by 
Samuel Weller, who had his head cut off by his father 
to cure him of squinting. But the Editor in a some- 
what flippant spirit flung (by post) a Blue-book at my 
head, and for some days I have been revelling in the 
riotous excitements of examinations and cross-examina- 
tions of witnesses by ‘‘ The Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department to inquire into the Piracy of Musical 
Publications”. It is an engrossing subject made all 
the livelier by the fact that most of the witnesses and 
some of the committee displayed a good deal of heat, 
not to say absolute bad temper. Here, if you please, 
are ‘‘real conversations”. One can easily tell that 
they are real, because the answers so often have 
little or no relation to the questions. When 
honest gentlemen are boiling over with wrath 
they are more apt to express their feelings than to 
respond pertinently to inquiries. But the Blue-book 
is not the end of the business. Mr. Galloway has 
introduced a Bill to stop piracy and Mr. Caldwell is 
doing his best to ensure that piracy shall continue. 
There was a discussion in the House recently on the 
second reading of Mr. Galloway’s Bill, and I have just 
read the ‘‘Times” report of it as a sort of dessert 
after the solid if exhilarating feeding of the Blue-book. 
Even in the House temper was displayed. Mr. Caldwell, 
who appears to be a wrong- headed, harmless, obstinate 
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Scotchman, said that on this Committee the public 
Mr. Galloway retorted that | 


was not represented. 
he himself represented the public and that if Mr. 


Caldwell did not it must be that he represented | 
The remark was not only jocular but | 
Or perhaps it was not so. 


the pirates. 
eminently reasonable. 
reasonable after all, as I will presently explain; but 
at any rate this is certain, Mr. Caldwell does not 
represent the publishers. There was no reason to 
doubt his veracity when he said that he did not know 
a single pirate; but nevertheless he is acting exactly 
as one might expect the pirates’ hired advocate to act. 
In ‘‘the interests of the public” he is doing all he 
knows to prevent the passing of a bill which would 
put an end to piracy. Yet when Mr. Galloway 
humorously pointed out this fact Mr. Caldwell became 
irate and had his opponent called to order. Mr. 
Galloway sensibly enough withdrew his observation— 
thinking probably that ‘‘a Scot may have humour” 
but that it does not often happen. In the end the 
bill was read a second time; and now I suppose 
the Committee on Law to which it is referred is 
trying to make it of as little use as possible. The 
remark is totally irrelevant, but perhaps my readers 
have noticed that the more ambiguous a bill is the 
more the lawyers get out of it. 
The whole question can be summed up in a few 
words. It is not one for high moral indignation on 
one side or the other. The publisher buys songs—and 
the songs most commonly pirated are villainous stuff— 
he prints them and sells them. If they go well the 
pirate arrives ; he also prints the song and having paid 
nothing for it, not having to advertise it, he easily cuts 
out the legitimate possessor by selling at a low figure. 
The hawkers buy these copies and sell them in the 
streets, the public-houses—in fact wherever it is pos- 
sible to find buyers. The publishers have no remedy. 
They can seize the copies in the possession of a hawker ; 
they can demand his name and address; they can issue a 
summons. But the hawker generally carries only a 
few copies ; and if they are taken the pirate replaces 
them—thix being the understanding on which the 
game is played; and if he has any address at all he 
gives a false one. He cannot be arrested ; and the 
stock on the pirate’s premises cannot be seized. So 
the thing goes merrily on: the hawker annoys you in 
the street and perhaps gains a bare livelihood; the 
pirate earns (in one case at least) 440 a week and in 
most cases is sufficiently well-to-do. In what respect 
this business is distinguishable from burglary, pick- 
pocketing or any other form of theft I don’t know. 
Mr. Galloway’s Bill would render it impossible ; but in 
steps Mr. Caldwell to protect these sacred ‘‘ interests 
of the public”. The public has absolutely nothing to 
say in the matter. The pirates, says Mr. Caldwell, 
are public benefactors because they sell music cheaper 
than the publishers do. It is a pretty argument; but 
let us see how it applies to other trades. I am ignorant 
as to the particular trade, if any, in which Mr. Caldwell 
is interested ; so I will take my own. If all the articles 
sent in by the staff of this Review could somehow be 
Stolen in the post and sold ata small price to some 
other paper, the thief would undoubtedly be a public 
benefactor—that is if it was good for the public to read 
our lucubrations and buy them cheaper. Take another 
instance. A little while ago we had a war. Coal was 
badly needed and at once the coalowners took advan- 
tage of their country’s needs and demanded and 
obtained famine prices. Had some true patriots stolen 
coal wholesale and for the public benefit put it on the 
market at a reasonable figure they certainly would have 
been public benefactors. They would have been modern 
Robin Hoods, taking from the rich to give to the poor. 
But such a deed was never contemplated ; and when a 
tax of a shilling a ton was put on all exported coal the 
coalowners were quick to growl. Would Mr. Caldwell 
have come forward then ‘in the public interest” ? 
Would he have defended the coal thieves as he defends 
the music thieves ?_ I am sure he would not have done 
it. Yet in the case of coal he might easily have 
obtained what a late lamented statesman, still remem- 
bered by a few people, used to call ‘‘ a mandate” 
from the public, whereas in the matter of music he has 
0 mandate whatever. But, he says, a man has not a 


4 


property in a piece of music as he has in his watch. 
More abject nonsense, Philistine nonsense, was never 
talked. As long as rights of property exist at all a 
composer, even a composer of brainless music-hali 
songs, ought to be able to ‘live by his work just as a 
_ watchmaker does. It is true that a watch cannot be 
| photographed and copies sold at a low figure ‘‘ in the 
public interest”; and that is only one more reason 
why the composer should have the protection at present 
withheld from him. It should be remembered that the 
composer suffers even more than the publisher by 
piracy: the pirate may benefit the public, but he gives 
the composer nothing of his profits. This idea that a 
man who does not make watches or steam-engines or 
dig up coal, but does work which is in a sense in- 
tangible—such as poetry or music—should be left to 
starve while all the world lives on him—this is a 
Philistine idea that ought to have been left behind with 
the last century. Mr. Caldwell’s use of it is not so 
much logical as lunatic. 

Mr. Caldwell holds no brief for the pirate ; and 
certainly I hold none for the publisher. When 
Byron said Barabbas was a publisher he did not 
speak the whole truth. Barabbas was a music-pub- 
lisher (was he by any chance a pirate, acting in the 
interests of the public? He became popular). Still, 
the publishers do not gain exorbitant profits. There is 
no ring amongst them. There is a customary price for 
songs ; and if it is so arranged that the successes pay 
for the failures, what will you? Must the failures pay 
for the successes ? Must the publishers, like the pirates, 
become public benefactors and lose by all their failures, 
and whenever they hit upon a success give away the 
profit? About what other business could such trash be 
spoken?’ As a matter of fact the only people in the 
business who get profits at an extravagant rate are the 
retail dealers—the evidence given before the committee 
shows that—and then it is only an illusory matter of 
figures. The retailer sells a comparatively small 
number of each piece; he has to keep his shop open ; 
he may often have copies left on his hands, and so, as 
Mr. Caldwell so sadly complains, he has to make the 
successes pay for the failures. As to the general ques- 
tion of profits, the best good music is cheaper in England 
than in any other country in the world. A new opera 
published, say, by Novello or Boosey can be had for 
five or six shillings, and professional musicians and 
students get a discount of 25. per cent. In France or 
Belgium the thing would cost twenty francs, and in 
Germany fifteen marks. The stuff which has such 
educational value that the pirates are to be considered 
general benefactors for stealing it is for the most part 
rubbish. All concerned are engaged merely in supplying 
a market that wants to be amused, not educated ; and 
the publishers have at least as good a right to be pro- 
tected as the publishers of the novels of Hall Caine 
and Marie Corelli. Mr. Caldwell says books are 
not pirated because they are cheap. I suspect that 
he knows as little about book-publishing as he 
does about music-publishing. New books are 
not cheap. A novel costs you six shillings. A 
music-hall song costs you one shilling and fourpence ; 
and whereas the novel, once read, is laid aside, the 
song may be sung a hundred times—until the next 
great success arrives. Books are not generally pirated 
because of the cost and slowness of production and 
because the hawkers could not afford to buy them. 
Only a publisher in a big way of business can afford to 
issue editions at a very low price; and as he has to 
print an immense number and some time is needed 
to sell them it follows that he must have a large 
capital. Would Mr. Caldwell argue that the copy- 
right in a book is not a right of property such as a 
man has in his watch, but simply a privilege conferred 
by Parliament? In any case, we should not long have 
a right of property in our watches had not Parliament 
repeatedly passed laws with the object of enabling us, 
if we can, to keep them from the hands of pick- 
pockets. 

If discussions such as those on National Opera and 
Musical Copyright continue, the House of Commons 
may soon become quite an interesting place; and 
I may come to think that my family is not suffi- 


ciently represented and that I must stand for some 
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constituency in the Conservative or Radical interest (it 
does not matter nowadays). Mr. Galloway made a | 
good point when he remarked that his opponent, now 

the apostle of cheap music, was the very mau who last | 
year did what he could to prevent National Opera being | 
discussed. If this Bill is not passed I hope another 
Parliament will later on get it through, with this clause 
added : That all hon. members who in 1904 voted | 
against or did not vote for Mr. Galloway’s Bill be forth- 
with smothered with such piles of pirated music as are | 
seized by the police. 


Joun F. Runciman, 


THE POLITICS OF ART IN GERMANY. 


DD gpreces the last year I have been using the space 

that is so generously given me by the SaturDAY 
Review to discuss the wider questions of art politics 
rather than art itself. I have had to deny myself 
many subjects that would be more agreeable, and 
1 have tried, I dare say, the patience of some of my 
readers. But there is so much to be done in checking 
abuses and helping on a more desirable state of 
feeling and effort, that the diversion may be excused. 
Already some little progress has been made. The 
National Art Collections Fund has made a hope- 
ful beginning.~ A compromise was effected in 
the matter of the S. Louis Exhibition by which 
certain of the independent societies obtained a footing 
on the committee that represented our national art, and 
this recognition of their rights may lead to further | 
developments at home. A strong feeling, that must 
sooner or later have practical results, has been aroused 
over the use made by the Chantrey administrators of a 
national trust. But these are only first steps in a 
movement which ought to go much further, and unite 
the whole artistic forces of the country. Indolence, 
small jealousies and timidities, want of faith and con- 
fidence, the belief that nothing in this country will 
ever seriously affect the cynical jog-trot of the 
Academy, these influences hinder us from obtaining 
what artists, with a united front, can obtain when they 
will. 

I propose, this week, to illustrate the possibilities of | 
united action from recent history in Germany. The | 
various questions that affect us here, the management 
of national collections, of funds for buying works of art, 
of national and international exhibitions, all have their 
counterpart, and have been the occasion of a singularly 
successful political campaign. The conditions, though 
analogous, are not, of course, exactly parallel. In 
Germany we must distinguish between the predominant 
partner, Prussia, and a group of States, more indepen- 
dent than Scotland and Ireland with us, each of which 
has its own government, academy, endowments, and 
several of them a strong independent society of artists 
known as the ‘‘ Secession”. To these secessionist bodies 
by far the greater number of German artists with a Euro- 
pean reputation belong. The general artistic interests 
of those States are dealt with by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, or Reichstag, and a society exists, the ‘‘ Kunst- 
genossenschaft ” or Art Association, to which all artists 
of any pretensions may belong. This society has 
received an annual subvention from the Reichstag of 
£1,000. Inthe Prussian capital our National Gallery 
and Kensington Museum are represented by the Berlin 
Museum, while the ‘‘ National-Gallerie”’ there is devoted 
to modern art, after the fashion of the Luxembourg. 
The director of this gallery, Von Tschudi, is an intelli- 
gent and liberal-minded man, and is able to command 
generous private donations. But matters are compli- 
cated in Germany by the personal activity of the 
Emperor. The Emperor has a laudable desire to 
encourage national art, and if his judgment were 
equal to his energy, his subjects might be greatly 
the gainers. Unfortunately his is the case of the 
man who ‘‘had a great deal of taste, and all of it 
bad”. He has therefore put himself at the head 


* About five hundred members have already joined and about £1,000 
has been subscribed. But it ought to be possible to multiply these 
figures ten or twenty times if those friendly to the movement will 
make themselves agents. Papers can be had by writing to the 
Hon. Secretaries at 47 Victoria Street, S.W. 


| of the most narrow and mediocre group of artists, 


whose leader is Anton von Werner, director of 
the Berlin Academy Schools, a quite insignificant 
painter. Under this influence the Emperor has 
carried on, since the early nineties, a campaign of 
repression against ‘‘modern art”. The State Com- 
mission for buying works of art was forbidden to buy 
at the ‘‘ Secession ” Exhibition or from ‘‘ Secessionist”’ 
artists, thus reproducing the policy of the Chantrey 
trustees. When Von Tschudi thereupon contrived to 
have work by men like Manet, Monet and Leibl g/vexn 
to the ‘‘ National-Gallerie ” the Emperor ordered that 
henceforth no work was to be admitted without his 
personal approval. Not being able in the stress of 
business always to attend to purchases himself, the 
Emperor left them frequently in the hands of the chief 
of his civil cabinet, a quite unqualified person, who was 
puzzled by his duties, and is said to have adopted the 
simple rule of excluding green pictures, and admitting 
brown. Even so, undesirable things crept in, and the 
management was taken from the Fine Arts department 
of the ministry and handed over to a university official, 
innocent of art, who executed the imperial orders as 
well as he could. The next step was to have been the 
removal of Von Tschudi, and the Emperor delivered 
himself of a proclamation against modern art which he 
cailed ‘‘Art of the gutter” (Rinnsteinkunst) very 
much in the spirit of the London outbreak against 
Degas twelve years ago. He declared that all art that 
did not adhere to ‘‘the Rules laid down by Me” was 
‘no art at all”. The Empress is reported to have 
said that she could not understand why the painters 
went on painting as they did: ‘‘ Der Kaiser hat ihnen 
doch gesagt, wie sie malen sollen” (‘‘ Yet the Kaiser 
has told them how they are to paint”). 

Then came the S. Louis Exhibition, and brought 
matters to acrisis. At first the right thing was done. 
Instead of putting the management in the hands of one 
artistic society as our Government did, the authorities 
asked the various Federal Governments to call together 
a free commission of artists, collectors, and museum- 
directors, who were to elect a jury for choosing and 
hanging pictures. But one day Anton von Werner 
came down to the Chancellor, and brought him the 
strict order of the Emperor to drop this Commission and 
entrust the old and reactionary ‘* Kunstgenossenschaft ” 
with the exhibition. This the Chancellor did without 
asking leave of the Federal Governments, or giving 
notice to the Commission that its mandate was with- 
drawn. 

But the dictator had overreached himself here by 
snubbing both the artists of Germany and its Federal 
States: the various secessionist artists first of all 
revolted and refused to send, as our independent 
societies refused while the commission was entirely 
academical. Then the leading artists of Germany were 
called together at Weimar to consider matters. Almost 
all accepted the invitation, and in December of last 
year a new society was formed, under the name of the 
‘* Kiinstlerbund ” (Artists’ League). This was a league 
of the various secessionist bodies and other independent 
artists. Count Kalckreuth, Director of the Academy 
Schools in Stuttgart, was elected President, Lieber- 
mann, Von Uhde, Max Klinger and Count Kessler 
Vice-presidents. The Grand Duke of Weimar acted 
courageously in backing up the new society, thus main- 
taining the old tradition of his state for hospitality 
to the arts. The scheme of the new society was to hold 
an annual exhibition in each Gérman centre in turn, thus 
supplementing the local ‘* Secession” ; to look after the 
interests of German artists in international exhibitions ; 
to build a gallery for modern art and buy pictures for 
it on the lines that an enlightened private collector 
would follow ; and generally to fight for the freedom of 
artists of character against officialism and its common- 
place protégés.* 

The League took up, as its first task, a parliamentary: 
campaign on the subject of the St. Louis Commission. 
Its position was a strong one, because the Federal 
Government could be challenged on the Estimates, 


* For particulars of this programme see an article by Count 
Kessler reprinted from ‘‘ Kunst und Kiinstler” (Bruno Kassirer, 
Berlin). Count Kessler took a leading part in the formation of the 
new league. 
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when the vote for S. Louis came on, and the patriotic 
feeling of the various States was involved in the ques- 
tion by the Emperor’s action. The chiefs of the 
various parties were informed on the whole question, 
and with one accord took the side of the Kiinstlerbund 
and attacked the Government in the Reichstag, in a 
debate that took place on the 15 and16 February. Not 
a single member defended the Government action, and 
the Minister of the Interior, to whom it fell to reply, 
found little to say. The whole story of the persecution 
of ‘‘modern ” art was brought up; even the Conserva- 
tives joined in condemnation, and the effect of the 
leading speech for the attack was very great, inside 
and outside of the House. The immediate result 
was a complete turning of the tables on the re- 
actionary party, for the Government found itself 
obliged to hand over half the annual subscription 
formerly given to the Kunstgenossenschaft to the new 
body, the Kiinstlerbund, which will now be recognised 
as a force whenever the State has to deal with ques- 
tions of art. This successful campaign and defeat of 
the Emperor in the German Parliament will probably 
be followed by another victory in the Prussian Parlia- 
ment and a consequent check to vexatious and reac- 
tionary Government action in the galleries. 

1 think this is a good story for the faint-hearted, 
and carries morals, which I need not draw out at 
length, for ourselves. We have no domineering 
Emperor to fight, but official apathy and the selfish- 
ness of artists are perhaps more difficult to combat. 
We too are in need of a jeague against the jealous 
forces of dulness. 

D. S. MacCott. 


TWO PLAYS OF ARTIFICE. 


T seems absurd to mention either of them. The 
writer of theatrical history finds last week all 
overshadowed by one tremendous event—all bathed, 
rather, in the supernal radiancy of one tremendous event. 
Mr. George Edwardes produced ‘‘ The Cingalee”. 
I wish this Review had a mirror to reflect for you, and 
to blind your eyes with, this ‘‘ heavenly light”. Alas, 
I am no expert in music, and J. F. R. is no expert in 
drama. Ono the staffs of other newspapers, however, 
are the necessary dualists ; and through them you will 
have been dazzled enough already. It is impossible 
to doubt the honesty of their opinions. If they were 
slaves to expediency, they would hasten, whenever 
a musical comedy were produced, to assure you of its 
dulness. For their editors are always deploring and 
reprehending this art-form. Constantly in the editorial 
columns you are tceld how shameful it is that the public 
taste should be debauched by these tawdry inanities and 
made insensible to the higher kinds of art. And yet Mr. 
George Edwardes may always depend on a favourable 
notice for whatever he essays; nay, he is always sure 
to get a dithyrambic rhapsody. Except the King, no 
man in England is praised so warmly and so humbly 
for his every action. I learn from one of the best- 
known newspapers that ‘‘ The Cingalee ” is remarkable 
for ‘‘admirable vivacity and smoothness” and for 
marvellous smoothness” ; that it is ‘‘ really beautiful” 
and was ‘‘ smiled on by Royalty in the persons of Her 
Majesty the Queen and the Princess Victoria ” ; that it is 
‘fa magnificent production”, and had ‘‘a magnificent 
reception ”, and ‘‘ is a triumphant success which marks 
the top notch in the all-conquering musical play”. 
The dresses and the scenes are all ‘‘ simply exquisite 
in their beauty”. All the acting is perfect. So is all 
the music. And (an item which to me, as dramatic critic, 
is most important of all) the story is told ‘‘ with rare skill 
and magnificent stage-craft by Mr. James T. Tanner”. 
And these things I quote, not because they are peculiar, 
but because they are, on the contrary, typical of the 
things said of ‘‘ The Cingalee””, and of anything else 
that Mr. Edwardes may give us, by nearly all the daily 
papers. Surely, to be an expert in musical comedy is 
one of ‘‘ the dangerous trades”. The men who follow 
it cannot live very long, surely. To be in a state of 
constant bedazzlement, of constant hysteria—‘‘ super- 
lativitis”, as the pathologists call it. . . . However, 


I did not set out to write a philanthropic plea. My 
point is that when these men, chosen for their dual 


expertness, and sorely tempted to please their editors 
by decrying every musical comedy that they may see, 
never can do anything but turn delirious somersaults 
and yell delirious pwans, we are driven to the con- 
clusion that musical comedy has been brought to such 
a pitch of perfection that it is sheer madness in us to 
patronise any of the few theatres not yet devoted to 
musical comedy. Might not the editors, those high- 
souled deplorants and reprehendents, muzzle these 
experts, and so confer a real benefit on the serious 
drama which they love so well? Of course, 
Mr. Edwardes, controller of many concerns, might 
fiercely withdraw his advertisements from pages whick 
ceased to praise him. But, equally ‘‘ of course’’, to 
the high-souled deplorants and reprehendents no sacri- 
fice for their faith would come amiss. 

Every editor, at any rate, might (justifying the means 
by the end) insist that his critic of drama proper should 
match pzean for pan, and somersault for somersault, 
with his critic of Mr. Edwardes. As it is, the public 
is often led to suppose that plays which really are 
worth seeing are quite negligible. I do not say that 
the critics apply too high a standard. By few of them, 
indeed, is applied a standard nearly so high as mine. 
The mischief is that they so often apply the wrong 
standard, blaming a tragedy because it doesn’t amuse 
them, or a comedy because it doesn’t fill them with 
pity and awe, or a realistic play because it isn’t 
romantic, or a fantasy because it isn’t absolutely life- 
like. A victim to this instinct for irrelevance is ‘* When 
a Man Marries”, a play by Mr. Murray Carson 
and Miss Norah Keith, lately tried at a matinée 
in Wyndham’s Theatre. Ic is not of the kind that 
I like best; but it is of a kind that has a perfect 
right to exist, and to be judged by a_ special 
standard. It is neither realism nor fantasy, but a 
deliberate blend of the two things. A Scotch noble- 
man, in the prime of life, does not know whether he be 
or be not in love with a lady who was his playmate in 
childhood. He marries her, at the instigation of two 
sentimental aunts, and promises her that if ever he 
find himself in love with someone else he will imme- 
diately warn her. He is bored by her, and falls in love 
with a young ward who comes to stay in his castle. 
He tries to warn his wife, and, while he is fumbling for 
words, she anticipates him, and helps him out, and is not 
at allangry. Her kindness causes in him an instant 
revulsion. He is bored by the mere notion of the ward, 
and desperately in love with his wife. Well, of course, 
in real life, things do not happen quite like that. The 
kindness of the wife who had bored him would produce 
in the husband a mood of repentance—lasting repent- 
ance, perhaps ; but the ending would not be a happy one : 
kindness never yet made A fall out of love with B and 
out of boredom by C into boredom by B and into love with 
C. Only, all that is neither here nor there. Mr. Carson 
and Miss Keith did not (as the critics seem to imagine) 
sit down to depict the realities of human character. 
They sat down to compose a pretty little romance—a 
fairy-story without fairies. Is the figment prettily 
wrought out? Is it amusing? These are the only 
proper tests. ‘* When a Man Marries” survives them. 
The dialogue does not make for roars of laughter, but 
it is light and humorous; and the sentimental passages 
are very gracefully written. At Wyndham’s the whole 
thing was performed in just the right key. Neither 
Mr. Carson, as the Scotch nobleman, nor Miss Esmé 
Beringer, in the wife’s part, struck too deep a note: 
both of them were duly debonair throughout. A 
dangerous part is that of the ward—a wild minx. 
Played by the averagely maladroit British ingénue, it 
would have been quite intolerable. It was delightful 
as played by Miss Jean Stirling Mackinlay, an ingénue 
with real quicksilver in her veins. : 

At the Imperial Theatre is a play which, were it 
judged by the standard so foolishly applied to ‘‘ When 
a Man Marries”, would have to be similarly con- 
demned. But there is no danger of this similar mis- 
carriage of justice. For ‘‘A Marriage of Convenience ”’ 
is Mr. Grundy’s adaptation of Dumas pére’s ‘‘ Mariage 
sous Louis XV.”; and, of course, it would never do 
to say a word against Dumas pére ; and so the play is 
criticised from the standpoint of what its author ir- 
tended. I have called both plays “‘ plays of artifice ”. 
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But in Dumas the artificiality goes much deeper. The 
emotions of the characters are purely conventional : no 
attempt is made even to distort real emotions; and the 
play’s sole point of contact with reality is in its pre- 
sentment of manners. The manners of the Court of 
Louis XV. were very light, very gay, very elegant, 
very absurd ; and the play depends for its charm on the 
skill of its interpreters in suggesting to us the sem- 
blance of these manners. Well! Compare with the 
flight of a butterfly in a garden of flowers the flight 
of an aéronaut guiding a flying-machine round 
the dome of S. Paul’s. The difference between these 
two things is precisely the difference between the 
ideal performance of ‘‘ A Marriage of Convenience ” and 
the present performance of it. We admire Mr. 
Waller’s science and skill, precisely as we admire 
the science and skill of the aéronaut in mid-air ; 
and when the curtain falls on the last act we heave the 
very sigh of relief that we heave when the aéronaut 
brings his machine safely down to earth. A veritable 
triumph of mechanism! The flight of a butterfly is not 
nearly so impressive, not nearly so thrilling. Yet that 
is all we need here; nor will anything else please us. 
Mr. Waller and his admirable company are of too 
stern a stuff for lepidopteral trifling. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


THE CITY. 


“Tae belief was freely expressed in certain quarters 
that the Bank rate would be lowered at the 
meeting on Thursday, but although the Return ex- 
hibited a continued increase of strength, no change 
was made from the 4 per cent. rate. The great dis- 
parity between the Bank rate of discount and the 
market rate would in normal times doubtless carry 
weight with the directors, but the most they could do 
now would be to make a reduction of 4 per cent —just 
enough to keep money away. Should however it be 
found necessary later on to restore the rate to 4 per 
cent. a rise of only 4 per cent. is very seldom enough 
to attract money, and in view of contingencies it is 
decidedly prudent to retain the present rate; pro- 
vided nothing unforeseen occurs we do not anticipate 
a change until the middle of April. The probability of 
Japan attempting to float a loan in this market and in 
New York has to be reckoned with in the near future 
and should her arms achieve success in a land engage- 
ment, it is almost certain that an issue of probably 
420,000,000 would be made. We are informed that 
the response to tentative inquiries on this subject made 
in London has been very encouraging and the new 
appointment of an Imperial Financial Agent in London 
may form part of the general scheme. 

Week by week it becomes more difficult to find 
matter of interest in the record of Stock Exchange 
transactions. In the parlance of the ‘‘ House” no one 
‘*sees his way”, and the apathy which pervades the 
influential finance houses who may generally be 
depended on to point the way tends to obscure further 
the immediate future. It is true that there has been a 
certain amount of small investment buying of gilt-edged 
securities which show a slight appreciation on balance, 
and those who are fortunate enough to possess free 
capital should not delay too long in our opinion in 
taking advantage of the present low prices, but the 
=— nervous feeling is most difficult to combat. 

he terms offered by the Canadian Government for an 
extension of £2,500,000 of the loan of £4.000,000 
maturing on 1 May are quite satisfactory to hoiders and 
should be accepted. The traffic returns of the Home 
Railways have been satisfactory with but one exception, 
and it is likely that the new issue of the Caledonian 
Convertible Preference will be successful The American 
market still awaits the decision in regard to the 
Northern securities case and prices have dwindled. 
Foreign stocks, more especially Spanish issues, have 
hardened and the settlement of the Rosario strike has 
had a reassuring effect on Argentine securities. There 
is nothing fresh to report in the mining markets as, 
apart from the settlement, there has been little to 
occupy the attention of that section. The decision as 
to income-tax to be borne by companies registered 
abroad will go to the Court of Appeal, and if upheld 


may mean the removal of a certain number of South 
African companies. 

The meeting of the shareholders of the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada, convened for the purpose of ratify- 
ing the agreements entered into between the company 
and the Canadian Government, was not unanimous as 
to the wisdom of the company assuming the heavy 
responsibility incurred in the building of the new 
transcontinental line, but we are pleased to notice that 
the scheme was carried through and the necessary 
deposit of £1,000,000 has since been made. We 
cannot regard the terms as unduly onerous to the 
company—the element of doubt arises only in regard 
to the mountain section of the new line—as we look 
for the increased development of the rich wheat lands 
to provide traffic on a steadily increasing scale for the 
‘* prairie section” and the eastern portion : however 
the matter is concluded and whilst some shareholders 
are apprehensive they may console themselves with the 
reflection that if they had rejected the measure, the 
Government would have proceeded in other directions 
to the ultimate detriment of the Grand Trunk Company. 

There must be a feeling of regret for sentimental 
reasons that the Committee of the Stock Exchange has 
not considered itself justified in readmitting Messrs. 
Flower to membership, for unquestionably Mr. John 
Flower has rendered a public service in his vigorous 
and untiring prosecution of the Whitaker Wright case. 
But there are a number of firms who were compelled to 
suspend payment less directly connected with the 
Whitaker Wright group, and it is difficult to see how 
the exception could have been made in favour of one 
particular firm. 


INSURANCE. 


Star. Scottish AMICABLE. 

HE valuation of the Star Life Office has for its net 
result the declaration of a bonus at the excessively 
low rate of 10s. per cent. per annum of the sum 
assured. Ten years since the bonus was more than 
three times this amount, and five years back the bonus 
of 15s. was excused on the ground that the reserves 
had been strengthened. This time the excuse for the 
small bonus is that the market value of the securities 
shows depreciation to the extent of £230,000. The 
fact is the society has only extremely small sources of 
surplus, and any additional strain upon its resources 
involves a falling off in the rate of bonus. The interest 
earned during last year was only £3 7s. 8d. per cent., 
and as the liabilities are valued on a 3 per cent. 
basis the margin for surplus from this source is 
the small one of 7s. 8d. per cent. per annum of the 
funds. The expenses during the past five years have 
been 14 8 per cent. of the premiums, and the dividends 
to shareholders, in excess of interest upon capital, 
amounted to 1°3 per cent. of the premium income. 
These items together absorbed more than 16 per cent. 
of the premiums, and as the loading for future expense 
and profits is only 20°4 per cent. the margin for profit 
comes to less than 44 per cent. of the premium incomes. 
We cannot say that these figures are disappointing 
because the indications afforded by the previous valua- 
tion and by recent annual reports have not been 
favourable. The outlook for the future is even less 
satisfactory than it was five years ago, and we cannot 
see that the office is in a position to attract discrimi- 

nating assurers to buy its policies. 

The most characteristic features of the reports of the 
Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society are the very 
large sources of surplus which they reveal year after 
year and which materialise in the form of large bonuses 
at the end of each valuation period. The liabilities are 
valued at 2} per cent., and the interest earned upon the 
funds in 1903 was at the rate of £3175 9d, a contri- 
bution to profits of £1 7s 9d. per cent. per annum of 
the funds. The provision for future expenses is 25 per 
cent. per annum of the premium income: the actual 
expenditure last year was 14} per cent., thus leaving 
more than 10 per cent. of the premiums to accumulate 
for bonuses. There is nothing to be deducted from this 
for shareholders, since the Scottish Amicable is a mutual 
society. Further large amounts of surplus are derived 
from the favourable mortality: the death claims last 
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year were less than 7o per cent. of the amount expected 


and provided for, which means that under policies for | 


a large amount more premiums are received than were 
expected, and the interest on the reserves is earned 
for a longer period than the calculations provided for. 
Owing to these and other causes the office is one of 
the very few which is satisfactory for the discounted 
bonus system, under which assurance may be effected 
on the with-profit plan at less than non-profit rates of 
premiums. The conditions of this system are that if 
the rate of bonus discounted proves higher than the 
rate of bonus declared the difference is paid by the 
policy-holder, if lower the balance is paid to the 
policy-holder. To have to pay up a deficiency would 
be very unsatisfactory; but the Scottish Amicable 
declares a higher rate of bonus than it discounts, 
giving a 5s. bonus to the assured, and a deficiency 
is scarcely conceivable in this case. Many people may 
be glad to know where to obtain policies on the 
lowest terms, accompanied by the best results and the 
most complete security. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


KILLING THE NAVAL CRAMMER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


78 Gildabrook Road, Eccles, 2 March, 1904. 


Sir,—The Blue Book you refer to in your article 
‘Killing the Naval Crammer ” must be good reading for 
all those who have the interests of real education at 
heart. For years the Government has been preaching 
the value of inspection as compared with examination 
through the mouths of its inspectors, and now it is 
practising what it has so long preached in the case of 
one of its own institutions. 

The value of this example is very great at the present 
time when education authorities are in a more guidable 
frame of mind than they are likely to be again asto the 
underlying principles of the work they have undertaken. 
The rough business of administrative readjustment is 
now being concluded and the authorities have to face 
questions which lie at the root of educational theory 
whenever they enter upon the task of reorganising their 


education. 

ere is still a tendency—a backwash of payment 
by results—to demand the outward and visible in educa- 
tion. Englishmen cannot resist the temptation to see 
‘value for their money ” and are in consequence fatally 
ready to measure the growth of character faculty and 
power in terms of the accumulation of information, 
simply because the latter is measurable and examinable, 
the former not. 

But when the officials of a Government Department 
begin to look upon boys as boys and not as mere 
bundles of facts a great impetus is given to the belief 
in the value of gymnastic as compared with informative 
teaching and if this belief once planted grows strong 
enough it will lead not only to the reduction of examina- 
tions to limits within which they are not only necessary 
but also useful; it will lead also to a kind of training 
for teachers which will enable teachers—once they are 
freed from the continual necessity of preparing their 

upils for examinations—to work on truly educational 

ines. One of the chief dangers ahead of English educa- 
tion is the tendency for each local authority to make 
tself educationally complete and self-contained, and 
hence to keep all its teachers during their period of 
training at colleges within its own borders, thereby 
depriving them of the wider experience which is to be 
gained by study at other than the local centres, espe- 
cially when the former are of recognised intellectual 
eminence. 

__ Local autonomy is a good and a necessary thing, but 
if it destroys the instinct of the larger unity— whether 
national or Imperial—if it degenerates into mere pro- 
vincialism it becomes a great danger, only to be avoided 
by the application of a sense of proportion and a wide 
patriotism to the work of laying educational founda- 
tions, I remain, yours faithfully, : 

FRANK J. ADKINS. 


THE TEACHING OF SINGING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Rome, 21 February, 1004. 

Sir,—I have often enjoyed Mr. Runciman’s contri- 
butions on the subject of art to the Saturpay Review, 
but his excellent remarks about the teaching of singing 
have only just been brought to my notice. They elicited 
a question from ‘‘A Student” in your issue of the 
13th inst. to which I hope you will allow me to reply. 
There still exist here and there thoroughly competent 
trainers of the voice on the now forgotten method of 
the old maestri. 

Singing is a very difficult thing to teach and a very 
difficult thing to learn, but a thing which is difficult 
to learn requires an expert master. We are 
often told that it is the inferior workmen who com- 
plain of their tools, but when is this applied to the sing- 
ing masters who loudly lay the blame of their 
failure at the door of the incompetent and lazy pupil ? 
The failures of the present day are due to the com- 
plete lack of authoritative and competent teaching, and 
to nothing else. I pointed this out in two articles on 
‘‘The Lost Art of Singing” (published in the ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century” last May and August), which have 
procured me a wide correspondence, and which the 
German Emperor, whose eyes are everywhere, 
graciously accepted. Immediately afterwards his 
affection of the vocal chords led the physiologists (not 
the singing masters) to explain to their imperial 
master the deleterious effect of the throaty-voice pro- 
duction, a subject to which I called special attention in 
my two little articles. There is only one way to over- 
come faulty voice-production, and that is by the imposto 
leggiero, the use of the voice which physically and 
artistically relates it to a reed-wind-instrument, and no 
one who has not a trained ‘‘ vocal ear” can possibly 
pretend to teach this. 

I trust you will allow me to insist on this point in the 
SATURDAY Review which is noted for its pronounce- 
ments on art and its fairness of judgment in all such 
matters. There has been much talk lately about voice- 
training in your contemporaries, but until or unless this 
is understood to be the crux of the matter, s'antis vel 


‘ cadentis cantus, the paper and ink theories will remain, 


what they now are, vox et preterea nihil. The earto 
train the voice is the touchstone of the subject ; it is also, 
up to now, the stone of offence and stumbling-block to 
those (Mr. Runciman calls them ‘‘humbugs”) who 
pretend to teach the classical methods of singiag with- 
out the classical equipment. 

M. A. R. Tuxker. 


“A” AND “AN”, 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—With regard to the difficulty felt as to when, if 
ever, ‘‘an” should be used before an aspirated ‘‘h” 
and when, if ever, ‘‘a” should be used before a word 
beginning with ‘‘u” it may be accepted, I think, as an 
invariable rule that ‘‘an” should always be used 
before an aspirated ‘‘h” when the accent falls on the 
second syllable of the word (hotel, Homeric, historical 
&c.); also that ‘‘a” should always be used before a 
word beginning with ‘‘u” when the ‘‘u” forms an 
independent syllable (unit, union, universal &c.) 

Yours faithfully, 
H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. 


BYRON’S WORKS ABROAD. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Hedemann Strasse, Berlin, 3 March, 1904. 

Str,—A copy of the Sarurpay Review for 13 February 
has just come into my hands and I am intere-~ted to 
observe in the article on Crabbe’s poetry that the 
waning popularity of Byron’s poetry is attributed to 
the fact that it can only be appreciated in the mass. 
It is a little curious that throughout Eastern Europe 
Byron is almost the best known of our English poets. 
In country hou-es both in Huogary and Russia | have 
found complete editions well thumbed and with 
marginal notes showing a careful study which made 
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me ashamed. At Kieff in Russia I was informed by 
one bookseller that he always kept complete editions in 
stock and found they had a ready sale. At the little 
town of Veszprém in Hungary Byron’s works formed 
the only volumes of the Tauchnitz edition (or indeed of 
any other library of English books) available. Byron’s 
works have been quoted to me in conversation at 
sugar-factories in South Russia where the speaker’s 
knowledge of English was too limited for easy con- 
versation, and I have found translations of some parts 
in out-of-the-way villages in the Carpathians. The 
available statistics do not unfortunately give any idea 
of the average yearly sale on the Continent but I may 
perhaps add that in two wealthy houses in Russia I 
have inquired for a copy of Tennyson’s poems and 
found that the late Laureate was a person of whom my 
hosts had never even heard. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
SPERMOLOGOsS. 


WORN-OUT TAGS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Banwell Abbey, Somerset, 5 March, 1904. 


Sir,—Surely the correspondence which continues to 
run in your columns as to ‘‘tags” has suffered in 
cogency from a confusion of thought. It appears to 
me to have confounded two essentially different things 
—the literary tag properly speaking and the proverbial 
phrase. All languages have their proverbial idioms ; 
is it suggested that English should be depleted of every- 
thing of the sort? To speak, for instance, of ‘‘ the 
thin end of the wedge” or of ‘‘one man’s meat, &c.” 
is a compendious way of expressing a common idea 
which it would often be tedious to enunciate in full. 
And to complain of a proverb for being commonly 
current seems unreasonable. Utterly different in cha- 
racter is that literary tag which is produced with a 
smirk as if it were an original sally of wit, like the 
reference to Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, or (to 
give one I have not yet seen adduced) ‘‘ wasting its 
sweetness on the desert air”. 

Yours faithfully, 


Epwyn BEvAN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REeEvIEw. 


New University Club, S. James’ Street, S.W. 
5 March, 1904. 


Sir,—Has it ever occurred to any of your correspon- 
dents that a tag which is a tag to one generation may 
not be a tag to the next? Take Byron for instance 
‘*A change came o’er the spiritof my dream”. Is that 
a tag oris it not? It certainly was in my youth. I 
could quote many other instances were it not that I do 
not wish to occupy an undue portion of your space. 
The tag of to-day may be ‘‘ detagified” if I may say so, 
in afew years. Of course there are many undoubted 
tags taken from the world’s classics which will always 
remain tags. 

Yours faithfully, 


V. S. FowkeE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Halliford-on-Thames. 


Sir,—I send three Parliamentary absurdities which 
I hope you will gibbet. 

1. ‘*] venture to think.” On the 7th of this month 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer began his speech with 
these words and the Prime Minister used it twice in 
one speech. 

2. ‘No shadow of foundation.” It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that there never are shadows of 
foundations. 

3. “tI am free to confess.” This always means ‘I 
admit. Yours obediently, 

J. J. FREEMAN. 


VOLUNTEERS AND VOTES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy Review. 
7 March, 1904. 

Sir,—I am a University man, sober, of good cha- 
racter, and I have never been director of a bogus 
company. I have also, in addition to paying the 
ordinary taxes which fall to the lot of all, been for some 
years paying an extra one, which others escape —thanks 
to the Volunteer,—the tax of Home Defence. 

Owing to exigencies beyond my control, but which I 
can assure you are not due to any misconduct, I am 
disenfranchised, through not residing in the same house 
for a twelvemonth. 

The dishonest man who has robbed the widow and 
orphan : the sybarite who rolls in his carriage and pair, 
and smokes cigars at half a crown, and who has never 
done a day’s honest work in his life: the man who has 
amassed a fortune by sweating women and children: 
the loafer who looks on while I bear a burden from 
which, thanks to me, he is free; and who, when the 
great day comes, will sit in his chair and read the 
telegrams, and thank his stars that he was never fool 
enough to become a Volunteer: all these and more 
may vote,—I may not. 

The whole system of vicarious patriotism only en- 
dures so long as the Volunteers wish to pay the tax. 
Fortunately there is one thing I can do, and I am 
doing it without delay,—I am sending in my resigna- 
tion: at least they cannot compel me to pay their taxes 
for them. Your obedient servant, 

RETIRING OFFICER. 


P.S.—When the basis of taxation for Home Defence 
is widened, I will rejoin. 


THE KEY TO THE LOCK. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Kenchester, Hereford, 5 March. 

Sir,—It amounts to an imperial misfortune that 
ministers lack the courage of their convictions. Two 
years ago, had they but followed the Canadian system, 
which allows every ratepayer to contribute his quota of 
education rate to his own denomination, passive resis- 
tance could not have stirred up ignorant fanaticism. 
Ministers wished to safeguard religious schools. Bya 
fatal lack of thoroughness they have paved the way for 
the abolition of religious teaching altogether. 

So also in respect of fiscal reform. The policy of 
following Mr. Chamberlain half-way, however philo- 
sophical it may be, seems unintelligible to the average 
Englishman. If only ministers would declare boldly 
and bravely for colonial preference, they would stimu- 
late the flagging spirits of their followers, and provide 
a policy worth fighting for. They might lose a few 
votes. On the other hand they would arouse en- 
thusiasm, and I fully expect that the colonies all along 
the line would supply additional force for the next 
General Election. But, if such a front were 
adopted, evidence of conversion would be expected. 
Such a chance occurs at the present crisis. There 
is a deficit, and the Chancellor hints at utilising 
the income-tax to meet it. Why? No course could be 
more unpopular. A two-shilling duty on foreign wheat, 
such duty not to be levied on colonial produce, would 
at once help to meet the deficit, and appease the 
Canadians, who are justly incensed over their betrayal 
in the matter of the Alaska Boundary. Surely it must 
be of superior importance to pacify Canada than to 
humour the impossible Welsh, or the miners of York- 
shire and Durham? We may find ourselves to-morrow 
involved in a colossal war, and need the aid once more 
of colonials whom our Radical destructives treat 
with insolent contempt. All my life long I have 
witnessed the sorry spectacle of the constructive party 
truckling to the destructives. This when in power. 
As soon as the destructives obtain office, they play a 
game of defiance, trampling underfoot the cherished 
convictions of their honourable and vacillating oppo- 
nents. The truth is that modern Conservatism has 
proved itself old Whiggism writ large. What we want 
above all things may be described as patriotic Toryism 
—the strong hand of Wellington combined with the 
steatly brain of Pitt. Yours truly, 

CompTon READEs 
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REVIEWS. 


POLITICS, PERSIFLAGE AND PREJUDICE. 


«¢ A History of Modern England.” By Herbert Paul. 
In 5 vols. Vols. I. and II. London: Macmillan. 
1904. 17S. net. 

\V R. PAUL considers that all historians who are 
‘* worth their salt” are accused of partisanship. 
With such a conception of the functions of an historian, 
it is not surprising that Mr. Paul makes no attempt to 
disguise his political creed and his personal aversions. 
‘Perfect impartiality ”, in his opinion, ‘‘ implies omni- 
science, and is not human but divine”. We are glad 
that Mr. Paul recognises his own limitations, but, 
although we agree with him that writers of history 
must have their opinions like other people, we could 
yet have wished|that he had himself observed that which 
he calls the elementary duty of the historian ‘‘ to con- 
sider always the actions of men from their own point of 
view before passing judgment upon them”. His book 
would in consequence have been less entertaining, but 
it might then possibly have been considered a serious 
contribution to the history of our time. Mr. Paul’s 
opinions may be based upon solid information, but, as 
he himself has candidly admitted that he is not infallible, 
he might have given more references to support them. 
The ‘* Greville Memoirs ” seem to be his principal source 
of inspiration. An apparently inexhaustible supply of 
epigrams and a liberal sprinkling of well-known stories 
and quotations from the classics are, after all, a poor 
substitute for that careful marshalling of facts and 
judicious weighing of evidence which characterise the 
work of the genuine historian. 

Mr. Paul begins his history immediately after the 
repeal of.the Corn Laws, and the accession to office of 
Lord John Russell. He is, needless to say, a convinced 
free trader. In 1846 free trade was a political expedient, 
to-day it has become the gospel of a party. Even in 
the light of existing politics, Mr. Paul does not attempt 
to defend his opinions. Like the majority of his party 
he has an implicit faith in the ‘‘chose jugée”. He 
cannot therefore forgive the otherwise impeccable Mill 
for his ‘‘ dangerous and disastrous admission that pro- 
tection may be beneficial to the nascent industries of a 
rising colony. The experience of New South Wales on 
the one side, and of Victoria on the other, has shown 
the precise opposite to be true”. We need not 
stop to defend Mill’s opinion, but we cannot resist 


calling attention to Mr. Paul’s method of criticism. He | 


may or may not be correct in his belief in the efficacy of 
free trade, but in comparing the relative progress of 
New South Wales and Victoria it is absurd not to take 
into account the natural advantages which the former 
colony enjoys and its greater extent of territory. It 
will be interesting to see how Mr. Paul in his subsequent 
volumes will account for the industrial and commercial 
progress of those other nations which have not adopted 
the policy of free trade, but which have nevertheless 
become our rivals. He may then be compelled to 
acknowledge that the improved means of locomotion 
and the progress in all kinds of scientific dis- 
coveries have done more to encourage commerce 
than the economic policy which is so dear to 
him. Not content with reprimanding Mill, Mr. 
Paul seizes the opportunity afforded by the re- 
peal of the Navigation Laws to fall upon Adam 
Smith who was guilty of the remark that ‘‘as 
defence is of much more importance than opulence, 
the Act of Navigation is, perhaps, the wisest of all the 
commercial regulations of England”. This rather 
faint praise is, in Mr. Paul’s opinion, undeserved. 
‘‘The great defensive force of the British Empire is 
the navy, and the navy as it existed in the time of the 
Navigation Laws is not fit to be compared with the 
navy of to-day.” We cannot help thinking that the 
navy in the days of Rodney, Hawke and Nelson 
proved itself a most efficient weapon and preserved the 
independence of this country. It is satisfactory to 
know that Mr. Paul is so much impressed with the 
superiority of the navy of to-day. Mr. Paul attributes 
the commercial supremacy of Great Britain and her 
monopoly of the carrying trade to the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws. We should have thought that our 


monopoly existed before their repeal and that the 
reason for its continuance afterwards was largely due 
to the fact that no other nation at the time possessed a 
merchant fleet of anything like the same size. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the virtual monopoly or even 
the larger share of the carrying trade will be left to us 
in the face of competition which grows more vigorous 
every day. It is interesting to remark that reciprocity 
in the shipping industry was advocated by no less 
eminent a Peelite than Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Paul is too thoroughgoing a Radical not to seize 
the occasion of the Crimean War for a violent attack 
upon the misrule and atrocities of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. In view of subsequent history the policy which 
brought about the war with Russia is certainly open to 
question, but in our opinion Mr. Paul has not taken into 
full consideration the reasons which prompted the British 
Government to go to war to protect the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. In 1854 the reforms inaugurated by 
Reschid Pasha had led European statesmen to believe 
that Turkey might be transformed into a well-governed 
and orderly state. Russia, on the contrary, under the 
despotic rule of Nicholas I. had made a retrograde 
movement and was denounced by European Liberals as 
an Oriental despotism. The Tsar was a military auto- 
crat who posed as the arbiter of Europe and the future 
conqueror of Turkey. At that date Russia appeared as 
a serious menace to the balance of power in Europe. 
The national existence of Turkey was threatened. The 
Crimean War no doubt proved that the military power of 
the Tsar had been exaggerated: the subsequent march 
of events has made clear that Turkish reform is almost 
impossible. In 1854 these facts were not apparent, 
and Mr. Paul, in criticising the policy of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government, should have remembered his own very 
proper remark that it is not for the historian ‘‘ to expect 
from fallible mortals a foreknowledge of things”. 

But if the iniquities of the Porte fill Mr. Paul with 
indignation, the career of Louis Napoleon almost drives 
him to desperation. In his righteous horror of the 
iniquities ot the unfortunate Emperor, Mr. Paul seems 
to lose all sense of proportion; the historian finally 
disappears, the political pamphleteer remains. The 
‘‘ruthless slaughterer of his countrymen” who perpe- 
trated the coup d’état is held up to the contempt of 
mankind. It is manifestly unfair to pass a final judg- 
ment upon Napoleon III. until the various influences 
which prompted his course of action are more fully 
known, but in the meantime, it is rather absurd to 
abuse a man for assuming the supreme power in the 
State who, in a plébiscite, was supported by eight 
million votes and only opposed by a quarter of a 
million. We may not altogether admire the methods 
by which the coup d’état was effected, but it is 
simply ridiculous to accuse Napoleon of having set 
up a tyranny. France was tired of a _ republic. 
The coup d'état was the revolt of the executive 
against the theoretical representatives of the people. 
The constitution established upon the flight of 
Louis Philippe had proved a miserable failure, the 
Napoleonic idea still dominated the imagination of the 
French people. Louis Napoleon was not a great man, 
but he was not the craven coward and tyrant whom 
Mr. Paul, following the example of Kinglake (whose 
personal dislike for Napoleon is notorious), has de- 
picted. Indeed Napoleon’s weakness as a ruler 
lay in the fact that he was an advanced Liberal. 
He was a democrat who believed that ‘‘the nature 
of democracy is to personify itself in one man”. 
For the first few years of his reign parliamentary 
government, government by party, undoubtedly ceased 
to exist. The Emperer, supported by the army, 
the Church and the bourgeoisie, managed the elections 
to the Chamber and governed the country. It was 
during this period that the internal development of 

France advanced so greatly. The public energy, 
diverted from politics, was turned into the more 
profitable channels of commercial activity and rail- 
way enterprise. But the liberal foreign policy of 
the Emperor as a natural consequence brought about a 
change in his government at home. He was the great 
exponent of the “‘ policy of nationalities”. The declared 
enemy of the European Settlement arrived at in 1815, 
he endeavoured to the best of his ability to destroy the 
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work of the Allies. The creation of Roumania, the 
independence of Italy and the supremacy of Prussia in 
Germany were due in a great measure to the influence 
of Napoleon. The foreign policy which failed to foresee 
the disastrous consequences that the rise of Prussia 
might bring upon France may rightly be condemned in 
a French statesman, but it should not be forgotten 


that this same policy led to the revival of parliamen- | 
tary government at home, that the rule of Napoleon | 


after 1859 was the reverse of a despotism. 

We have touched mainly upon certain aspects of the 
European history of the time of which Mr. Paul treats, 
but as a matter of fact his work is principally devoted 
to an account of the vagaries of English politics. He 
has made a good division of his subject in bringing his 
second volume to an end in 1866. The ‘‘ unmuzzling ” 
of Mr. Gladstone by his defeat at Oxford University 
in 1865 and the death of Lord Palmerston the following 
year really marked the close of the Whig régime, the 
beginning of modern Liberalism. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY OF ITALIAN 
LITERATURE. 


‘*Gemme della Letteratura Italiana.” By Joel Foote 
Bingham. Florence: Barbéra. London: Frowde. 
1904- 

ROFESSOR BINGHAM’S anthology, in spite of 
sins of omission and still greater sins of com- 
mission, might have been a good and even a useful 
book. The examples are preceded by a table which 
forms a fairly complete guide to Italian literature ; 
the general index is sufficient; there is a succinct 
biography of every writer who finds a place in the 
book ; the apparatus of notes is valuable ; and by way 
of appendices we have a brief account of the principal 

Italian academies, the argument of many masterpieces 

in summary form, and an explanation of some of the 

varieties of style which from time to time have been in 
vogue in the Peninsula. The book is stated on the 
title-page to be destined for the use of English and 

Americans. It is therefore with some surprise that we 

find that tables, index, biographies, notes, appendices 

and all, are written in the Tuscan tongue. It is no 
less than astounding to find an American ‘‘ Doctor in 

Letters and Theology” writing Tuscan so well, and 

we beg to compliment Professor Bingham on _ his 

facility and fluency in this most difficult language. 

But is the plan he has adopted in the best interests of 

English-speaking people seeking a guide to Italian 

literature 2? While quite understanding the natural 

desire, the spice, may be, of innocent vanity, which 
would prompt a man to make use of so unusual a gift, 
the scheme seems to us mistaken. Politic it certainly 
is not. The number of Englishmen or Americans 
knowing Tuscan well is very small; the hundreds who 
have a smattering and crowd in their thousands to 
hear Signora Duse will regard it as a sell. They 
would so much rather have had the tables, index, 
biographies, notes and appendices in English, for then 
they could have told you all about the classics whom 
they find so puzzling in the original. Professor 
Bingham’s plan will bring him great praise for his 
knowledge of the language, but it will certainly 
unfavourably affect the sale of his work. And if it 
comes to buying an Italian Anthology with the 
apparatus in Italian, the five volumes of D’Ancona 
and Bacci are infinitely finer and have the further merit 
of costing but half the money. Professor Bingham, 
by the way, acknowledges his great indebtedness to 
Professor D’Ancona and other eminent living critics and 
writers, whose thoughts, and—nota bene—whose very 
words he admits to having often adopted. Of course 
he must have obtained their leave to do so, but this he 
omits to state. A most objectionable feature of this 
odd practice is that he again and again omits, either 
by inverted commas or other specific acknowledgment, 
to show where Bingham begins and D’Ancona leaves 
off. The vice is all the greater in a foreigner writing 
in a difficult language not his own. The general 

reader will certainly give him the credit of many a 

happily turned phrase which has simply been lifred. 

Frankly we prefer our old guide D’Ancona and Bacci 

entire and unmanipulated. 


It is easy, of course, to criticise the omissions and 
inclusions of an anthology, but it is pardonable, nay 
imperative, to call attention to glaring cases. It fills us, 
then, with something like amazement that in a stout 
volume of 954 quarto pages, sixty-five pages only should 
have been given to the trecentisti (among whom are 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio), 183 pages only to the 
great cinquecentisti (among whom are Macchiavelli, 
Bembo, Ariosto, Michelangelo, Guicciardini, Cellini, 
Vasari, Tasso), while no fewer than 575 pages are given 
to the writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ! 
Such a disproportionate measure speaks of bias and 
prejudice ; perhaps even indicates political proclivities ; 
but in any case is quite out of harmony with the large 
serene judgment which should preside at the making of 
an anthology. Of specific omissions much might be 
said, but assuredly no Italian Anthology is complete 
without some examples of the exquisite prose of Cavalca 
and Passavanti. At this time of day, too, we should 
have expected to find S. Francis’ ‘‘ Cantico del Sole” 
in any book of specimens: Professor Finzi included it 
in his ‘* Lezioni” printed so far back as 1886. In 1861 
Cesare Guasti gave to a delighted world the Spiritual 
and Familiar Letters of S. Catherine de’ Ricci (ob. 
1589). The Accademia della Crusca hailed them at 
once as a new ‘‘testo di lingua”. But Professor 
Bingham does not so much as mention the Saint in his 
list of writers of the Cinquecento. Odd, too, that 
these four conspicuous omissions should all be spiritual 
writers. Other instances occur to us in which the 
fourteenth and the sixteenth century writers have re- 
ceived rather shabby treatment (why, for instance, no 
quotation from the ‘‘Galateo” of della Casa ‘‘ che 
tutto ¢ oro puro” as Cesari justly says?). But 
to include that in an Anthology which should have 
been omitted is a worse offence than to omit that 
which should have been included. Professor Bingham 
has the hardihood to give us examples of Giordano 
Bruno who, whatever his merits, was the most uncouth 
of writers. It is true that Tallarigo and Imbriani 
include him in their ‘‘ Nuova Crestomazia” (Naples 
1883), but then Imbriani, a brother of the eccentric 
deputy, was himself an eccentric quite capable of such 
asolecism. We must pass over the instances of the 
numerous moderns who in our opinion require lopping 
to bring the book into something like harmonious 
proportions, and come to a far more serious in- 
clusion. Professor Bingham, an American, in a book 
intended for English readers, has the effrontery to in- 
clude an hysterical rhapsody entitled ‘‘ Rule Britannia!” 
in which England is held up to the worst kind of con- 
tumely : it is an inferior specimen of the work of Mario 
Rapisardi, ‘‘illustre poeta, socialista e anticristiano”’, 
and is couched in the finest terms of red-revolutionary 
bluster and abuse. This ruse has a true cousinly 
character about it, but while we are accustomed to 
sharp practice in transatlantic diplomacy, frankly we 
did not look to find the same kind of trickery in the 
serene regions of an anthology of Italian literature. 
Englishmen should neither buy nor read the book until 
this libel has been expunged: after all, for those who 
read the Tuscan tongue, there is always D’Ancona and 
Bacci. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF SIKHIM, 


‘Round Kangchenjunga.” By Douglas W. Freshfield. 
London:, Arnold. 1903. 18s. net. 


| he is a strange example of the irony of fate that the 

largest and best equipped expedition which ever set 
out to explore the Eastern Himalaya should have en- 
countered almost at its start the severest storm that 
had been known in Sikhim for many years, the phe- 
nomenal outbreak of 24 and 25 September, 1899, which 
wrecked the station and tea gardens of Darjecling, the 
excessive rainfall of 27 inches in 38 hours causing land- 
slips which led to a loss of 500 lives and did untold 
damage in the district. The resulrs to Mr. Freshfield’s 
exploring party were disastrous. The travellers, who 
proposed to make a high-level tour of the mighty 
peak of Kanogchenjunga, found their plans sum- 
marily upset, as the storm brought the snow-level 
down from 18,000 to 14000 feet, and formed an 
impassable barrier of more than 3 feet of freshly- 
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fallen snow on the passes they had intended to cross. 
Nothing daunted, however, the explorers struck away 
to the north, selecting a lower line of country with 
somewhat easier passes, and completed their journey 
successfully, though they were disappointed in their 
hopes of ascending various hitherto unexplored peaks 
on the way. 

The results of the expedition however were most valu- 
able. A large portion of the country traversed had not 
been previously visited by Europeans, and the glaciers 
of Kangchenjunga had never been properly surveyed. 
Now, thanks to the exertions of Professor E. Garwood, 
who accompanied Mr. Freshfield, the great glacier 
system has for the first time been correctly mapped 
and the reports of various native surveyors checked 
andcorrected. The composition of the exploring party 
was all that could be desired. Mr. Freshfield and 
Professor Garwood are well-known Alpine climbers, 
the latter being also an expert surveyor and geologist. 
Signor Vittorio Sella has long been known as one of 
the first mountain photographers in Europe, and on 
this occasion he was assisted by his brother, Signor 
Erminio Sella, and a young Piedmontese. A Swiss 
guide and Mr. Dover, the Inspector of Roads in 
Sikhim, completed the party. Mr. Dover proved 
invaluable from his knowledge of the natives and their 
languages; he was, in fact, as Mr. Freshfield says, 
the real leader of the expedition. 

There is probably no country in the world which 
offers more variety of scenery and climate than Sikhim. 
No bigger than Cyprus, it contains some of the 
loftiest mountain ranges on earth, intersected by deep 
steamy valleys only a few hundred feet above sea-level. 
Of one of its smaller streams, the Praig-Chu, it has 
been said that ‘‘in eight miles it waters every variety 
of vegetation, from the lichen of the Poles to the palms 
of the Tropics”’, and this description is more or less 
true of every minor watercourse in the country, some 
of which have an average fall of a thousand feet to the 
mile throughout their length. The lower valleys are 
clothed in a wealth of verdure which almost defies 
description. Palms, bamboos, ferns, mosses, forest 
trees, shrubs, orchids, creepers and foliage-plants of 
every sort form a dense tangle impenetrable to man 
except where paths have been cut. As the traveller 
ascends, treeferns, cannas, lilies and giant rhododen- 
drons appear, among forests of oak, chestnut, maple, 
birch and magnolia, in which may be found many 
fruits of tne temperate zone, such as currants, cherries 
and raspberries. Higher still the pine forests, larch, 
silver fir and cedar, give way in their turn to juniper, 
rosebushes and dwarf rhododendrons, above which 
again the beautiful Alpine pastures, the home of the 
wild sheep and musk deer, skirt the eternal snows. 
Nature in Sikhim seems to revel in presenting to the 
wayfarer an endless succession of perfect pictures, now 
a tiny glen with a miniature waterfall embowered in 
ferns and flowers, then a magnificent snow view 
seen through a gap in the virgin forest, again a 
roaring torrent across which the road leads perhaps 
over a frail suspension bridge, while below the white 
waters thunder over huge boulders and a flickering 
rainbow hangs all day in the misty spray, and so on, 
through ever new and lovely scenes, until at last the 
forest is left behind and the traveller stands on a carpet 
of wild flowers, face to face with the most glorious 
snow-mountains in the world. 

Those who love beautiful scenery will delight in 
Mr. Freshfield’s vivid descriptions and Signor Sella’s 
exquisite photographs, more than forty of which are 
reproduced in the book. Indeed from the photo- 
gtapher’s point of view the snowstorm was by no 
means an unmixed evil, as the extra 4,000 feet of snow 
add considerably to the beauty and majesty of the 
mountain views, particularly to that of Siniolchum 
which Mr. Freshfield has chosen as a frontispiece to 
his book, and which he describes as ‘“‘the most 
beautiful snow-mountain I have ever seen, possibly the 
most beautiful snow-mountain in the world”, an 
Opinion which all who have had the good fortune to 
see this magnificent peak will cordially endorse. 

Passing to the north of the Kangchenjunga range, the 
author and his companions crossed the Jonsong La or 
Pass at an altitude of more than 20,000 feet and, after 


camping for six nights in deep snow, descended into 
the higher valleys of Nepal, the first Europeans to visit 
these parts. Here they obtained a series of most 
interesting photographs of Kanchenjunga and its sur- 
rounding peaks from a point of view hitherto unknown, 
and were able to correct sevetal misconceptions in the 
existing maps. On reaching the highest village they 
were well received by the inhabitants until a Nepali 
official made his appearance and attempted to boy- 
cott the party and prevent their buying food. This 
would have meant starvation, as their provisions were 
nearly exhausted owing to the unexpectedly long dérour 
which they had been obliged to make, but a resolute 
demeanour and a threat of reporting him to his own 
Government brought the officious Nepali to reason, and 
the explorers were able to obtain enough supplies to 
take them back over the passes south of Kanchenjunga 
into Sikhim. Here they were met by a relief party sent 
out from Darjeeling, and their difficulties were at 
an end. 

Mr. Freshfield, an enthusiastic mountaineer, looks 
forward confidently to the day when Alpine climbers 
will seriously betake themselves to the Himalayas as a 
field for exploration, and though he admits that at 
present it appears impossible to scale the peak of 
Kangchenjunga (28,156 feet), he is of opinion that 
the difficulty is by no means insuperable. He suggests 
that Gurkhas, well trained in the use of ice-axe and rope 
and able to carry loads to high mountain bivouacs, 
would remove the greatest obstacle now existing, the 
want of guides and porters. Ordinary natives lose 
heart when taken to great heights and Swiss guides 
are expensive and unsatisfactory. The author thinks 
that the near future will probably see a Himalayan 
Club established on the lines of the Alpine Club, and 
he considers that the extreme rarefaction of the air 
will not be found so great a hindrance as is supposed. 
This opinion he bases on the fact that he and his 
party suffered considerably on ascending from the low 
valleys to a height of 15 000 feet, but the subsequent 
rise to more than 20,000 feet caused no increase in the 
symptoms. Of Kangchenjunga he says, ‘‘ There are 
few mountains I know of more formidable aspect. 
Still it is a very big mountain, and giants generally 
have some weak place in their harness”. It is to be 
hoped, in the interests of mountain exploration, that 
his dream may come true and that some day a daring 
climber will reach the summit of the highest peak in 
the British Empire. 

Mr. Freshfield’s notes on the Indian glaciers and 
his comparisons between them and those of the Alps 
are full of interest and throw much light on glacial 
action in the Himalayas. Professor Garwood adds an 
instructive Appendix on the ‘‘ Geological Structure and 
Physical Features of Sikhim, with a geological map of 
the country”. His notes on the maps now existing 
are also valuable, and the book forms an important 
addition to the literature of Himalayan exploration, 
and will appeal particularly to those who heard the 
author lecture on the subject before the Geographical 
Society. 


VERSES, BOSKY AND OTHER. 


‘‘The Centaur’s Booty.” By T. Sturge Moore. 
London: Duckworth. 1903. Is. 

‘*The Rout of the Amazons.” By T. Sturge Moore. 
London : Duckworth. 1903. Is. 

“The Gazelles and Other Poems.” By T. Sturge 
Moore. Duckworth. 1904. Is. 

“*Songs of Summer.” By Charles Whitworth Wynne. 
London: Grant Richards. 1903. 3s. 6d. 

‘*The Blind Prophet.” By H. E. Goad. London: 


Rivingtons. 1904. 3s 6d. 
‘*After Sunset.” By Rosamund Marriott Watson. 
London: Lane. 1 


**Poems.” By Charles G. D. Roberts. London: 
Constable. 1903. 6s. 
‘Stories in Verse.” By Compton Reade. London: 
Elliot Stock. 1904. 7s. 6d. 


peecens of a sort grows easy to write as the 
accomplishment of verse and the knowledge of 
poetic language becomes common, one had almost 
said vulgar. At the same time this dissipated ease 
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prevents distinction in all but the men of genius. 
There will now be no people of the fame of, shall we 


say, Bowles, who so excited Coleridge’s admiration. We | 


all now can express the A B C of nature in appreciative 
rhyme and rhythm. And some of those whom we 
rightly admire among the early ‘‘ nature poets ” could 
not do much more. Put them back two centuries and 
several of our poets, whom we rightly refrain from admir- 
ing, would be memorable. Tolerable verse has become 
as intolerable as itisnowcommon. A poet above other 
authors has only one justification. He must find things 
out for himself, if they be only the oldest truisms or the 
shallowest paradoxes. Mr. Sturge Moore is at least 
not one of this race of formula poets, in spite of his 
classic leanings. He writes because he must ; and the 
line of regret is that all this torrent of free tumbling 
language, unhindered in thought or form, should 
have been so riotously expended. Lines on Titian’s 
‘* Bacchanal ” have the memorable quality which other 
poems, ‘‘ The Gazelles ” for example, miss, chiefly as it 
seems to us because Mr. Moore was chained to the 
wholesome compulsion of faithful interpretation of a 
concrete thing. Some day, when Mr. Moore has 
acknowledged that his own judgment and art are not 
to be ruthlessly severed from contemporary taste and 
the schooling of obedience to something over two 
thousand years of poetic tradition, his riotous imagi- 
nation and energy of creation should produce some- 
thing which lovers of poetry will remember as well as 
admire. Mr. Moore is the truant: the rest are ob- 
sequious pupils. We greatly prefer Mr. Moore, but he 
deserves all the punishment he may get. His supreme 
merit comes out in comparison with that pious pupil of 
the Muses, Mr. Whitworth Wynne, whose facility is as 
great as Mr. Moore’s energy, but the work so tamed 
to poetic accuracy and so imbued with the wash of 
poetic language that his individuality gets no chance of 
expression. 
‘* beechy umbrage, bosky dell 
’Tis there the ringdove loves to dwell!” 


The couplet reads like an attempt to reach Words- " 
worth’s excess of childish simplicity by someone who did 
not know enough to avoid the poetic affectations 
against which Wordsworth's simplicities were an 
extreme protest. The note of admiration is an 
added insult to the poet’s public ; it is as if Mr. Wynne 
claimed to be written down as a poet of the ‘‘ bosky ” 
class, a word by which we would distinguish the 
school in which ‘‘’tis” is de rigueur and the gradus 
adjective the sign of poetry. Actually does the dove 
prefer the beech when alliterative ‘‘ boskiness ” is not 
in the neighbourhood’ But aliquando dormitat—Mr. 
Wynne is not always bosky and he has an admirable 
affection for birds and some degree of knowledge. The 
‘‘nightjar” has an idea in it and is touched with a 
suspicion of insight. But what lapses! what are we 
to think of a man who can recall the best work of the 
most inspired of poets in his title: ‘‘ We look before 
and after” and then start off with 


‘* Pleasant it is when woods are green ”— 


O, schoolboy elegiacs! How the fifth form would delight 
in the line: agite, o comites’’:—and then, 
blessings on the gradus : here it is, pat to the occasion, 
the very thing:—‘‘cum silvae fronde virescunt.” 
And what did Mr. Wynne mean by padding out the 
book with bits of ‘‘Ad Astra” written in the earlier 
period when he was content with the commonplaces 
of prose instead of the boskiness of verse. As a lesson 
in baldness we defy the following to be beaten : 


‘* She is the loveliest thing beneath the sky, 
And wields a power that man can ne’er attain. 
Then never let her of her lot complain 
She can so sweeten in her time and place 
That with her rests the future of the race.” 


Inspiration, thy name is woman. 

There is a certain relief in turning from weak perfec- 
tion to ambitious failure. Mr. Hamilton Aidé believing 
that poetry should be the product of a life’s experience 
has published a little book which in spite of many 
pretty things has the suggestion that the author behaves 
towards his art, in Sarah Battle’s phrase, ‘‘as a 


is of houses and rooms and receptions in which only 
exotic things flourish properly. Mr. Goad being young 
is at the other extreme and begins his poetic career on 
the top of Ararat in company with the ‘‘ great voice of the 
earth”; and the stars, and the sea and the wind stand 
' as symbols of the elemental qualities of human life, 
_ The drama is clearly inspired by ‘‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound”, that most glorious failure in literature. No 
man’s art is capable of giving dramatic form to pre- 
mythical events. But if Mr. Goad has failed less 
gloriously than Shelley, the verse has the force of real 
intention and some of the power of too eager ambition. 
There is no ‘‘ Light of Life” in ‘‘ The Blind Prophet” 
but the lyrics are fresh and vigorous ; and though the 
Shelley influence is everywhere visible, one may forgive 
the imitation for the sincerity of the admiration. At 
' this date in the history of poetry one must prefer this 
| rather yeasty effort either to the polished product of 
Mr. Aidé's cultured ease or the soft melancholy of the 
‘*After Sunset” lyrics. It were quite impossible 
to find any fault with either. Delicate, graceful, 
refined, musical, exquisite, beautiful, sweet—we quote 
from ‘‘ Press opinions” of Mrs. Watson’s work—are 
attributes almost as applicable to Mrs. Watson as to 
Mrs. Meynell. The pity is that verses delicate graceful 
refined, &c , are become as common as pink geraniums 
in London windows: one forgets their identity and 
locality ; a dandelion would be a welcome change. 

There is something of the dandelion, or its Canadian 
equivalent, in Mr. Roberts. He has many faults: 
rasping adjectives, unlovely collocations of vowels, 
over-worded descriptions and always an excess of 
blurring adjectives. But Mr. Roberts has lived in 
wide spaces, away from poetic traditions, or at least 
the contact of present poetic influence. He has real 
stimulus, native Canadian vigour and his verses, 
never greatly aloof from moods that most will appre- 
ciate, will appeal to more readers than most recent 
poems. The most elaborate poem, the ‘*Ave” to 
Shelley, is the least successful because the most imita- 
tive. And what a mistake the concluding lines 


! 
| 


‘* And ominously scarlet dawns afar 
The day he leads his legions forth to war.” 


It was rash by this trick, or accident of rhythm and 
rhyme to recall almost the finest stanza even Shelley 
ever wrote. 

Mr. Compton Reade’s work takes us back into 
another generation and another atmosphere. ‘‘ Vera 
Effigies” was written in 1871 and ‘‘ Red Music”, which 
Mr. Reade, even after its winnowing, still describes as 
his literary wild oats, in 1869. The other pieces, with 
the exception of ‘‘ Force Majeure ”, a not wholly suc- 
cessful ‘‘dramalette”, have appeared more recently in 
the ‘‘ New Century Magazine ” and the ‘* Art Review”. 
All the pieces are stories in verse and the ‘‘ Vera 
Effigies”, embodying an old Capuchin legend, con- 
taining a variation of the Faust motif is both the most 
ambitious and the most successful. Mr. Reade’s blank 
verse has the quality we most miss in modern poetry. 
The momentum betrays a rare energy of thought 
and conviction ; and the impetus, both of reflection and 
narrative, makes good the lack of many minor virtues. 
The quality makes readable even the extravagant satire 
**Red Music” written in hexameters, which have 
destroyed the work of the greatest metrical artists. Mr. 
Reade would have been wiser in his revision to follow 
Clough’s experiment. The success of the ‘‘ Bothie” 
finally proved that hexameters are only tolerable 
with the license of many spondaic endings. Mr. Reade’s 
capacity for drama is best developed through the 
medium of blank verse ; but we must allow an excep- 
tion in favour of the crisp and very spirited rhyming of 
the legend of Mary of Romsey. 


NOVELS. 
‘*The Rising Generation.” By Constance Elizabeth 
Maud. London: Smith, Elder. 1903. 6s. 


A book such as this is more than a little difficult to 
classify ; it is hardly a novel nor is it a collection of 
short stories as that term is generally understood. It 
is rather a series of fiction studies—based. as such. 


dancer”. The verses miss rigour and the atmosphere 
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should be, on careful observation of fact—of young 
people of various classes in various circumstances. The 
author takes as her text the words from Ibsen’s 
‘* Master-Builder ”, ‘‘ presently the younger generation 
will come knocking at my door”’, and, after introductory 
philosophising, proceeds to give a dozen sketches of the 
younger generation of the present day. The stories are 
supposed to be told by one Camilla, an artist, whose 
work and sympathy enable her to study many different 
children. Some of the young people appear in several 
of the stories, and through all we have passing references 
to brother Peter and the housekeeper Mrs. Staggs, who 
is a kind of domestic Mrs. Malaprop. In ‘‘ The Heart 
of a Soldier’’, ‘* A New Woman”, A Young Socialist” 
and ‘‘ The Backfisch ” the author shows herself particu- 
larly successful, because sympathetic, in the delinea- 
tion of children who do not accept the conventionalities 
of chiidhood. But all the stories are marked at once 
by knowledge and character, and all are told in a 
charming manner. We feel that ‘‘ Gina of Moss 
Alley” is a mistake. It is a tragedy of a London 
slum contrasting painfully with the earlier sketches, 
and is we think less true to life; for example we 
cannot believe that a woman visiting a child dying 
in hospital of diphtheria would be allowed to fold it to 
her breast and kiss it and that the same woman and 
her mother visiting the hospital the next day would be 
allowed to kiss the dead child. in this last story the 
author has allowed sentimentality to get the upper 
hand, the story of poor little Gina would have been 
much more impressive if she had gone on living in her 
slum enriched by her glimpse of heaven in the country. 


‘*The Canon’s Butterfly.” 
Greening. 1903. 6s. 
This would have been a better novel if its author had 
not determined to be amusing at all costs, in season and 
out of season. We should then have been spared some 
very shallow theological discussions, whose only ap- 
parent purpose is to lead up to a jest or epigram, as 
well as the merely farcical disputes of two rival candi- 
dates for School Board honours. By a lavish use of 
such materials Mr. Baring has made his edifice a patch- 
work of incongruous styles, for his central situation 
belongs to legitimate comedy: and if he had treated it 
with a due regard to the requirements of the comic 
spirit, and had relied for his effects upon the natural 
development of his chief characters in circumstances of 
some complexity, rather than upon their ‘‘ humours” or 
accidental peculiarities, the result would have been far 
better. A novelist with a wife who takes no interest in 
his work and a pretty typewriter who does : the perilous 
position thus created: the loss of a manuscript story, 
amid circumstances which point to the girl as having 
abstracted it for felonious ends: a chivalrous major, of 
the ‘‘ old dog” order, who makes her cause his own :-— 
of such a situation more might have been made than is 
made in ‘‘ The Canon’s Butterfly ”’. 


“Foam and Mist.” By Norman Brougham Warde. 
Edinburgh: George A. Morton. 1904. 6s. 

‘*Foam and Mist” is rich in impossibilities, the 
story is of the flimsiest and the presentation of 
it is crude. An impressionable widower, a kind of 
low-comedy captain, has a daughter of a marriageable 
age, he sees a young woman who fascinates him and 
promptly engages passages for himself and daughter 
in the vessel on which the unknown is about to start 
on a voyage. Hence an imbroglio of flirtations. Then 
a middle-aged man, Mr. Xavier, comes on board with 
a daughter whom he wishes to pass off as his wife, 
and the inflammable Captain Merryton falls in love 
with the fragile stranger, while Miss Merryton engages 
herself to Mr. Xavier. Then the ship reaches Ceylon, 
Miss Xavier dies, the story comes to an end, and the 
reader has been neither edified nor entertained. 


By Max Baring. London: 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ History of England.” Imperial Reaction : Victoria 1880-1901. 
By J. F. Bright. London: Longmans. 1904. 4s. 6d. 
Mr. Bright in his preface to this fifth volume of his History 
of England relieves us of the unpleasant duty of saying that it 
1s not history. It is a boiling down of blue books, Parlia- 


mentary reports and the like with here and there a certain 
amount of comment, modest, ‘‘moderate”—in the common 
sense of that ill-treated and misunderstood word—and undis- 
tinguished. We should hesitate a long while indeed before 
saying that the Master of University is only capable of seeing 
the mere surface of history, but it would be idle to pretend 
that this volume is more illuminating in its criticism of public 
men and measures than the work of a well-equipped writer 
of newspaper summaries. Mr. Bright is sometimes _per- 
functory, as when he remarks in his preface: “in future 
years it would be possible to write a history of a very dif- 
ferent description”. But why “would”? He is banal at 
other times, as where he writes: “Lord Selborne whose 
love of politics had led him at one time to suggest 
that peers should if they pleased be allowed to seek seats in 
the Lower House, and who was a man of much strong sense, 
was put at the Admiralty”. (It would be hypercritical perhaps 
to remark that having in the preceding sentence written that 
Mr. Brodrick was “ placed at the War Office” the Master of 
University felt evidently that he must change his verb. 
We are sometimes tickled by the sense of things strung 
together. Some time ago we noticed here a short history 
of either the world or of Europe from the earliest times to 
date. In this book, stringing together was largely practised. 
One sentence ran somewhat as follows: “ But though Queen 
Victoria was nearing the end of her reign, she on [we 
forget the date] conferred an earldom on Lord Roberts”. Mr. 
Bright Coes not go these lengths, but here is one of the 
stringing-together-carrying-on-the-narrative remarks one knows 
too well in journalism: “ Whatever may have been the 
mistakes Buller committed, he did not fail in dogged persis- 
tency”. We hope that the Master of University will live to 
do much good work yet: but he should leave off this line. 


“The Library Edition of Ruskin’s Works.” 
X and XI. London: George Allen. 
each. 


This splendid edition steadily continues to appear. The four 
volumes now received complete the publication of the three 
works that laid the foundation of Ruskin’s fame. ‘: Modern 
Painters” was complete with Volume VII.; we now have 
“The Seven Lamps of Architecture” and “The Stones of 
Venice” including the “Specimens” which were published as 
a supplement to the original issue. The editors, in their care- 
ful introductions and ample notes and excerpts from letters, 
diaries and fugitive pieces, give a wealth of illustration of the 
circumstances in Ruskin’s life and thought that accompanied 
the production of these books. We can follow his varying 
attitude to his work, as his own mood changed, or he was 
roused by criticism to defend himself. These two books, it 
should be remembered, were a parenthesis in the publication of 
“Modern Painters,” following its second volume, and Mr. 
Cook’s intimate knowledge of autobiographical material allows 
us to study the books not only as isolated blocks of theory, but 
as episodes in the history of a questioning and developing 
mind. ‘The Seven Lamps” was the first book illustrated by 
Ruskin. Fresh reproductions have been made from his draw- 
ings for this and the “Stones of Venice”. Some further 
drawings are-added, and we get a glimpse of the innumerable 
studies and notes on which the arguments in the text were 
founded. We congratulate the editors once more on the 
devoted care shown in this monumental edition of a great 
writer. 


Vols. IX., 
1904. net 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Mars. 2/ 


There is an extremely well-informed careful and impartial 
paper ty M. Auguste Moireau on the maritime supremacy of 
Great Britain. He traces the growth of our fleet as it exists 
to-day from the year of the national awakening on the subject, 
1884. He appears to have not only a wide knowledge of 
naval construction in England and among the rival Powers 
but he has studied the speeches of English public men, not 
merely ministers but unofficial men of mark like Mr. Haldane. 
M. Moireau thinks our task is growing in difficulty and com- 
plexity every year but, since he wrote, the Russian fleet is no 
longer what it was. Inhabitants of Great Britain hope that 
their fleet is not only larger but better equipped and trained 
all round than the fleets of other nations. If it is not, mere 
size will not save us. M. Houssaye continues his account of 
Napoleon’s movements after Waterloo and before he embarked 
for S. Helena. According to him, Maitland, the captain of the 
“ Bellerophon”, was a double-faced intriguer only bent on 
securing the Emperor’s person. We are not aware that this 
view tallies with that of others. It must be remembered that 
the responsibility on Maitland’s shoulders was enormous—his 
frigate alone stood between Napoleon and the open sea. 


“Our Regiments in South Africa.” By John Stirling. 
London: Blackwood. 1903. 12s 6d. 


This is a laborious compilation of the doings of the different 
regular units which took part in the South African war. So 
far as it goes, the work is well done, though we hardly think 
that there was any call for the production of such a book. 
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LAW BOOKS. 


“ The Education Act 1902 and Education (London) Act 1903.” 
By Montague Barlow and H. Macan. London: Butter- 
worth and Shaw. 1903. 3s 6d. 

This is the second and revised edition of a book which was one 
of the first in the field as it was certainly one of the best and 
one of the most successful 
commendation except that the London Acct is reprinted and 


| publishers and dramatists. 


It is not necessary to say more in | 


annotated and that an account is given of the way the authori- | 


ties are putting the Acts into operation and of the difficulties 
met with. There is a passage however on page 241 relating 
to the London Act which we must mention. It shows that 
though Messrs. Barlow and Macan are good legal writers they 
are by no means prophets. Speaking of the Education Com- 
mittee they say “ Doubtless the Council will co-opt on the 
Committee a strong body of outside experts”. Doub'less this 
is what they ought to have done and what the authors as 
educationists were justified in believing would be done. They 
know by this time they were wrong ; and sadly recognise that 
a law book is a risky medium for prophecies. 


“The Law of Education.” By William H. Dumsday and 
Hartley B. N. Mothersole. London: Hadden. — 1904. 
425. 

We should suppose that the authors of this book have 
exhausted all the possibilities that present themselves for 
making a big volume out of the Education Acts. There are 
1,062 pages and one simply stands amazed to think of the 
system of education which has grown up in little over thirty 
years since the Act of 1870. Messrs. Dumsday and 
Mothersole have left nothing unsaid which can be said 
on the legal and administrative aspects of the Educa- 
tion question. They print all the Acts down to the most 
recent London Act and they give all the official orders 
and documents which have been issued relating to every Act. 
A more complete work could hardly have been constructed 
and it is perhaps the most comprehensive that has yet been 
produced. It is not conceivable, notwithstanding all the com- 
petition of publishers each to have his own edition of the Acts, 
that elaboration could further go. A general introduction 
gives a play of the whole field which will be found useful as a 
key to the detailed references which those who administer the 
Acts will have to make in the course of their duties. 
“The Education Acts.” By G. R. S. Taylor. 

Routledge. 1903. 


This edition contains the Acts of 1902 and 1903, the England | 


and Wales and the London Act respectively, annotated for the 
use of members of councils and other administrators. In 


addition the revised text as given by the Statute Law Revision | 


Commissioners of the Education Acts from 1870 to 1899 is 
printed. 


It is a handy text for those who wish to have the | the Chinese care to learn? 


recent Acts in a compendious form and to whom the huge | 


tome above noticed would be superfluous. There isan explana- | 


ye introduction to the two Acts with which the book mainly 
eals. 


“The Law and Practice of Extradition.” 
Biron and Kenneth E. Chalmers. 
Sons. 1903. 20s. 

Sir Edward Clarke in his classic treatise on this subject has 
exhausted the speculative side of extradition, and as a recent 
edition of that work has been published other writers find that 
what they can most profitably devote their attenticn to is the 
question of practice and procedure. From this point of view 
the authors have composed a work in which practitioners will 
find all the guidance and information they can require. All 
the Acts bearing on the extradition of fugitive offenders is 
given both within the British dominions and foreign countries. 
The Extradition Treaties are printed with the necessary notes ; 
and as the most recent case is that of Whitaker Wright the 
United States decisions in the proceedings which raised im- 
portant points on the treaty with that country are reported in 
full in an appendix. There is also an interesting introduction 
on the Historical Aspect of Extradition. The book is well 
printed and arranged. 


“Handbook on the Borough Funds Acts.” 
Williams. London: 
12s. 6d. 


Last year an important Amending Act to the Borough Funds 
Act of 1872 was passed, and Mr. Williams has taken the oppor- 
pro of as = — question of the powers of local 
authorities under these Acts. An oppressed ratepayer might 
hold that a book which would guide feael authorities it the ‘at 
of not applying so readily to Parliament might be more useful 
to ratepayers. But Mr. Williams has sympathised rather with 
the authorities and their advisers who have to administer the 
Acts which empower them to spend the ratepayers’ money ; and 
the Legislature has by no means made it easy. The subject 
is exceedingly technical and Mr. Williams’ experience as a 
former solicitor of the West Riding Council will prove of 
service to those who consult his book. Bearing in mind that 
it Is not a book of general procedure in the promotion of 
Bills in Parliament, it is admirably done within its limits. 


By Henry Charles 
London : Stevens and 


By William 
Butterworth. 1904. 


“Copyright Law.” By Henry A. Hinkson. London: Bullen. 
1903. 

This is a very readable account of the law of copyright 
intended primarily for the use of authors, artists, editors, 
We have read it with much 
interest and can recommend it to all who want to inform 
themselves on the subject without having to wade through too 
much legal detail. All the Acts are given and the older ones 
are so quaint that they are well worth reading. This is quite 
a book for the general library and is not strictly a law book. 


“Law in Daily Life.” By Rud. von Jhering. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. 1904. 35. 6d. net. 

Mr. Goudy, the Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, 
has translated this little book of the famous German jurist 
which has been so popular in Germany that it has had twelve 
editions. The questions are most interesting, relating as they 
do to some of the most difficult and subtle points of the law all 
arising out of possible transactions in the ordinary relations of 
life. The solutions of these casuistical problems are not given 
and there is a fine chance for a clever lawyer to write a “ key” 
to it. If he had a good style he might really write a unique 
book not only valuable to lawyers and students but suitable for 
general reading. 


THE MARCH REVIEWS. 


For the moment the fiscal question has given place in the 
reviews to the conflict between Russia and Japan. The 
“ Fortnightly” contains no fewer than five articles more or 
less directly bearing on the crisis. An anonymous character 
sketch of the Tsar is intended to show that Russia has drifted 
into war because Nicholas II. is an amiable, kindly, feeble, 
and unhappy man, weak when iron-handedness is essential, 
and overborne by heredity and bureaucracy. The writer gives 
a most depressing picture of the Russian Emperor. Dr. Emil 
Reich, dealing with the Slav and his future, urges that the 
Russian is not greatly to be feared in the conduct of the world’s 
affairs, but points out that among the obstacles to Russian 
progress the greatest is not, as is commonly supposed, bureau- 
cracy. Bureaucracy he suggests is for the present essential to 
Russia because she has no middle class. He predicts that 


| Russia will no longer be a serious menace to European peace 


_ | and that her future will be fully occupied with her colonial, 
London : | industrial, 


social and political development. Tai Foo 
gives an intimate and interesting account of the neglected 
estate of Wei-hai-wei and its possibilities as a healthy British 
bantling in Farthest Cathay. He throws out some hints the 
adoption of which should make Wei-hai-wei “a model Govern- 
ment and an object lesson for the Chinese reformer”. But 
surely that object lesson is already at hand in Hong Kong if 
Calchas writes on the war as it 
affects the Powers, and expresses the view that Russia will not 
gain over the Japanese in six months anything like the 
advantage the British gained over the Boers in that time, He 
looks to Japanese arms to march from triumph to triumph and 
considers that Port Arthur will be transferred to Japan. He 
does not think that Japan would be opposed to Russia’s use 
of Manchurian railways in a strictly commercial sense. Mr. 
Alfred Stead endeavours to gauge the chances of the two 
Powers and is clearly of opinion that, whilst Japan will win in 
the present struggle, Russia will not find it simple to gather her 
forces in the future to an extent which will place her in a 
position to recover what she will now lose. With all these 
good people the wish is evidently father to the thought ! 

In the “ Nineteenth Century” Mr. C. A. W. Pownall writes 
on Russia, Japan and Ourselves, and Mr. O. Eltzbacher on 
Russia’s Financial Position. Mr. Pownall regards the fact that 
Japan had an excellent map of Korea, Manchuria and the Gulf 
of Pechili previous to the war of 1895 as evidence of a long- 
cherished design to invade China. But if the possession of a 
map of the roads and mountains and conditions of another 
country is evidence of an intention to invade then every wide- 
awake Power in the world may surely be held guilty of a desire 
to overrun its neighbour’s land. Mr. Pownall is on safer 
ground when he says that the stake in the present war is the 
commerce of China, and that Great Britain stands to lose unless 
she is vigilant and avoids a policy of drift. Mr. Eltzbacher’s 
account of Russia’s financial methods will not be pleasant read- 
ing for her French creditors. He gives facts and figures in- 
tended to show that during the last decade Russia has wasted 
her substance and mortgaged her future. In the “Con- 
temporary” Dr. Dillon traces the war to Admiral Alexeieff’s 
confidence that Japan would not fight, and regrets that M. 
Witte was not the Tsar's chief adviser in the negotiations. M. 
Witte is the strong man in Russia to-day, a cautious financier as 
well as a far-seeing politician. A brief article in the “ National” 
describes what the author persuades himself is a “collapse ”, 
military as well as naval, of 1 Russia, and rejects the idea that 
the Yellow peril will become a reality as the result of Japan’s 
success. In “ Blackwood” Active List tells the story of the 
opening moves in the war, and says they show the excellent 
organisation and intelligence of the Japanese, whilst the Russians 
have started badly. As Active List committed himself to 
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the statement in the February “ Blackwood” that it would not 
be easy for either the Japanese fleet or army to obtain an im- 
mediate success he must have been more impressed than he 
seems by Japan’s initial stroke. In the‘ Monthly” Mr. Alfred 
Stead gives some extracts from ‘“‘ Bushido, the Japanese Ethical 
Code,” which he believes will go far to prevent Japan from 
abusing her power. 

The fiscal articles in the Reviews if few in number are note- 
worthy. Lord Thring in the “Nineteenth Century” concen- 
trates the philosophy of a sometime separatist on the problem 
of imperial unity as it is likely to be affected by any attempt to 
draw up an imperial preferential tariff. He is convinced the 
colonist, though a self-seeking person, is more “ambitious of 
political freedom” than the “worshipper of the ‘ Almighty 
Dollar’” which fiscal federation might imply. The Empire he 
says is now bound by common interest, for any separation of 
the colonies would be injurious to the commerce of the British 
Empire, and ruinous to the colonies. Lord Thring shows no 
little temerity in coming forward as an authority on colonial 
questions. Possibly he may remember the Bill bearing the 
name of Lord Thring which was drafted thirty-five years ago 
in order to meet the colonies half way when they should 
desire to use their political freedom as a stepping-stone 
to complete independence. He has to go back to Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech in 1855 for his views on colonial 
relations. The question of fiscal reform from the home 
point of view is admirably set forth in the “ National ” 
by the Duke of Bedford, who makes some telling points. 
Thus : “ For purposes of revenue the free trader, the friend of 
the working classes, thinks it right to tax tea, coffee, and 
tobacco, articles indispensabie for the poor, and admits free 
silks and satins, furs and laces the luxuries of the rich”. A few 
years ago the Duke was an ardent free trader ; to-day he is at 
any rate assured that there is ground for a careful survey of the 
trade position. Mr. Hugh Bell in the “ Independent” reviews 

(Continued on page 340.) 
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the question of dumping from the consumer's point of view. 
Any other point of view to him apparently is the capitalist’s. 
In the “ Monthly” Mr. H. J. Tennant makes “ A Comparison 
in Burdens”, with the special object of showing that there is 
nothing inconsistent in free trade and the protection accorded 
by industrial laws, and that protective Jaws produce a higher 
standard of workmen and an increased efficiency of work from 
which we may rather look for economic gain than increased 
cost of production. This is, of course, purely special pleading. 

Of the chief general articles in the reviews three seek to set 
right certain modern historical views. In the “ National” 
Prof. J. K. Laughton shows how Whig sympathies have led 
Sir George Trevelyan into giving an account of the American 
Revolution which “it would be an affectation to speak of as 
anything else than a travesty of history”. If Sir George 
Trevelyan is more than a party pamphleteer he will find Prof. 
Laughton’s points worthy of serious consideration. In the 
“ Nineteenth Century” Mrs. Beaumont (Lady Pomeroy Colley) 
replies to Mr. John Morley’s statement in his “ Life of 
Gladstone” that Sir George Colley’s military operations were 
undertaken rashly and without authorisation by the Govern- 
ment. She meets Mr. Morley point by point, but the answer 
is really very simple: Sir George Colley acted not only in 
accordance with the terms of the Speech from the Throne 
drawn up by Mr. Gladstone’s Government but on orders from 
the Government to repel the Boer invasion and suppress 
the revolt. In the “Monthly” Mr. Holland Rose reviews 
with painstaking impartiality the facts as to Prussian 
co-operation at Waterloo in order to dispel the German 
view to which the Kaiser recently gave expression. ‘The 
‘Battle of Waterloo,” says Mr. Rose, “was nothing if it was not 
a combined effort on the part of the allies”. Opposite views 
of Lancashire are given in the “ Independent” by Mr. J. G. 
Leigh and Miss A. Law, the one gloomy, the other appreciative 
of Lancastrian vigour and intelligence. A study of the elusive 
and delightful personality of Canon Ainger in the “ Monthly ” 
and a college friend’s recollections of Mr. Lecky in the 
“National” will both be read with interest. In _ the 
“Fortnightly” Mrs. John writes 
“ Entertaining”. She is quite confident that English 
hostesses have something to learn from Americans, and that 
entertaining is nota fine art but genius. Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones in the “ Nineteenth” enters a plea for a State-subsidised 
theatre. 

The “ Entomologist” for March contains a delightful article, 
called “A Butterfly Summer in Asia Minor*, by Margaret 
E, Fountaine. 


For This Week’s Books see page 342, 


Pianola. 


You have doubtless noticed that if, in the course of 
conversation, a piano-player is mentioned, it is in- 
variably the Pianola. That is so; and there is a 
reason. Since its invention, the Pianola has main- 
tained a position of unquestioned supremacy—first 
‘in musical value and first in effectiveness, and there- 
fore first in popularity. The Pianola is eminently 
practical. Its technique is faultless; its répertoire 
many times greater than that of any other piano- 
player, and its expression devices are such that, no 
matter who uses the Pianola, the musical result is 
individualised ; or, to put it another way, the sensi- 
tiveness of the Pianola is so great that the feeling 
and temperament of the performer are reflected in 
his playing. For these reasons the world’s greatest 
musicians have endorsed the Pianolo. It would 
-interest you. Why not call and see it in use? 
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SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


Johannesburg, Transvaal. 


From the Directors’ Report for January, 1904. 


Expenditure and Revenue. 
145 Stamps crushed 20,¢78 tons. 


EXPENDITURE. 
Per ton milled. 
s. d. 
Mining Account (including Maintenance) 11,352 16 8 Or 3°705 
Milling Account (including Maintenance) 3,113 12 2 3 
Vanning Account (including Maintenance) 216 18 o © © 2°593 
Cyaniding and Chlorination Accounts (including 
Maintenance) .. oe oo 3173 9 4 © 3 «1'934 
Slimes Account (including Sintmensd éo 582 9 7 © 0 6'963 
General Maintenance 270 18 10 © 0 3°23 
General Charges 1,751 6 2 o 1 8'934 


20,461 10 9 ro 4°585 


Development Account oe 4,845 5 11 © 4 
Machinery Plant and Buildings .. 815 7 7 © 0 9746 
26,122 4 3 1 6 0o'249 
Profit on Working .. ee oe oe eo 31,562 6 2 5°264 
457,683 10 5 4217 5°513 
REVENUE. 
Per ton milled. 
Gold Accounts— he 
From Mill ee 36,495 13 6 116 4°247 
From Tailings .. oe oe ee es 11,683 6 2 om 7°655 
From Slimes oe oe eo ee 3 © 5 4°541 
From own Concentrates ee ee oo 3:499 5 0 3 
57;077 12 15 2 16 10°271 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, Interest, Profit on Purchased Con- 
centrates, &c. .. os és es 605 17 6 © oO 7°242 


£57,683 10 


No provision has been made in the above Account for payment of the 10 per cent. 
Profits Tax. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


From the MANACER’S REPORT for January, 1904. 


Total Yield in fine gold from all sources ee oe 
Total Yield in fine gold from all sources, per om milled a oe 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 8,400 tons milled. 


5805°479 ozs. 
13°822 dwts, 


Cost. Cost per Ton. 
To Mining .. ee oe « 8 4o 12 01°715 
Development ee 840 0 Oo 2 0000 
Crushing and Sorting .. oe ee 598 17 © 
Milling .. eo oe oe ee 2,323 3 o 2 87086 
Cyaniding Sands oo ee oe ee 1,084 1 7 o 2 6'974 
Slimes ee ee 447 1 9 © 1 0'774 
Sundry Head Office ee 332 15 10 0 9°508 
9,875 17 7 1 3 6°67 
Profit .. ee ee oe ee 14,362 2 § 114 2°347 
£24,238 0 4217 8°514 
Value. Value per Ton, 

By Gold Account— 
Mill Gold .. ee eo £13,249 0 © 6°s43 
Cyanide Gold ee oe ee ee 10,989 © © 1 6 1°97 
£24,238 0 4217 
— 

i No capital expenditure was incurred during the month. 
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SALDANHA BAY. 


By E. Y. BRABANT. 


GEORG BRANDES. 


Ly JOHN G. ROBERTSON. 


THE ITALIAN PEASANT. 


By BOLTON KING. 


CNIDUS. 


By E. M. FORSTER. 


For the above and other important 
articles see the March issue of .. 


The Independent 
Review. 


Price 2,6 net. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, E.C. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD, 


The Origin and Nature of Pagan Idolatry, 
and Its Bearing on the Early History 
of Egypt and Babylonia. 


By Col. GARNIER, late Royal Engineers. 
With Four Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 12s. 6d. net. 


ARGUMENT. 

The common origin and practical identity of the gods and religious systems of 
the different Pagan natious. The dual aspect of the Pagan gods as nature gods 
and as deified human kings and the ultimate union of the two aspects. Nature 
gods the primitive form of Idolatry established by the Accadians. Identity of the 
Accadians with the Cushite founders of the first great empire of the world. Cush 
and Nimrod, the first kings of both Egypt and Babylonia. Their overthrow in 
Egypt by the Shepherd Kings. Identity of the first Shepherd King with the 
builder of the great Pyramid. Subsequent resuscitation of Idolatry and deification 
of Cush and Nimrod. The development and nature of this Idolatry, Magic, 
Sorcery, Sun, Serpent, Phallic and Demon wership. 

“*A veritable library of ancient literature compressed into reasonable limits ..... 
dealt with in a plain but clear and elegant style, and his book is as fascinating as 
any romance.’ —Laily Telegraph. 

** One of the most comprehensive treatises on ancient mythology.” 

Belfast North:rn Whig. 


** A most ingenious erudite and frequently convincing line of argument......of no 
small value to students of comparative religion. '"—Glasgow //erald. 

“A very remarkable beok. Should become a classic. Rich in research. A 
weird book, yet one much wanted.”— 7he Kock. 


“Should take high rank among the very best works that have preceded it. It 
would be difficul: to speak too highly of the book either in detail or as a whole.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 
**A volume teeming from start to finish with interesting facts and theories. A 
book of surpassing excellence." —Western Morning News. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 


OLD SUBJECTS: NEW TREATMENT. 
By Dr. C. INGLIS (‘ Reyectrep ”). 


REPENTANCE ENJOINED BY THE BIBLE. 


Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE, 


Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 
Two Striking Pamphlets, original and unconventional. The two together, for 
1s. post free, from : 
A. BONNER, 1 and 2 Toox’s Court, Lonpon, E.C. 
(Off Chancery Lane and Holborn.) 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION. 


' Esau and St. Issey (Joseph Hocking). Ward, Lock. 3s. 62. 


A Master Hand (Richard Dallas). Putnams. 3s. 6d. 
A King’s Desire (Mrs. Aylmer Gowing). Long. 6s. 
The Price of Youth (Margery Williams). Duckworth. 6s. 

The Sons 0’ Cormac, an’ Tales of Other Men’s Sons (Aldis Dunbar), 
Longmans. 6s. 

The Tragedy of the Great Emerald (Weatherby Chesney). Methuen, 
6s. 

The Bindweed (Nellie K. Blissett). Constable. 6s. 

The Lady Cake maker (L. T. Meade). Hodder and Stoughton.  6,. 

Anthony Polgate (Edwin J. Ellis). Kichards. 6s. 

The Ellwoods (Charles Stuart Welles). Simpkin, Marshall. 6+. 

Three Lives and a Love (W. H. Farrar). Drane. 6s. 

HIsToRY. 

The History of the Bible Society (William Canton). Murray. 6+. 

Foundations of Modern Europe (Emil Reich). Bell. 55. net. 

The Romance of a Nation: a History of Japan (Hilton D. Warner 
and Frederick Millard). Grant. 2s. net. 

Memoirs of Madame Vigée Lebrun (Translated by Lionel Strachey), 
Grant Richards. 12s. 

The Early Principate: a History of 44 B.c.—138 A.D. (A. IL 
Allcroft and J. H. Haydon. Third Edition). Clive. 35. 6d. 

The Sons of the Clergy, 1655-1904 (E. H. Pearce). Murray. 5:. net. 

Law. 

A Concise Treatise on Private International Jurisprudence (John 
Alderson Foote. Third edition). Stevens and Haynes. 

Law in Daily Life (from the German of Rud. von Jhering by Henry 
Goudy). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

REPRINTS. 

The Confessions of S. Augustine (Edited by the Kev. E. B. Pusey) ; 
Confessions of an Opium Eater (De Quincey); David Copper- 
field (Dickens) ; Pride and Prejudice (Jane Austen). Blackie. 
2s. 6d. each. 

The Prelude (William Wordsworth. Edited, with Notes, &c., by 
Basil Worsfold). Moring. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Poems of Gaius Valerius Catullus (With an English Transiation 
by Francis Warre Cornish). Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 75. 6d. net. 

ScHOOL Books. 

A Book of French Prosody (Louis M. Brandin and W. G. Hartog) ; 
Elementary Geometry (Part I. Cecil Hawkins), 2s.; ‘ The 
Warwick Shakespeare”: Henry IV. (Part I. Edited by 
Frederic W. Moorman), Is. 6a. Blackie. 

Asia (Reader V.p. L. W. Lyde), rs. 4d. ; Lives of Goldsmith and 
Johnson (Lord Macaulay), ts. Black. 

A School Geometry (H.S. Hall and F. H. Stevens), Parts I. -IV., 
3s. 3 IIL-IV., ts. 6d. ; IV.-V., 2s. Macmillan. 

Elements of French Pronunciation and Diction (Benjamin Dumville). 
Dent. 25. 6d. net. 

David Copperfield (Dickens. ‘* Student’s Edition”). 


Chapman and 
Hall. Is. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Sociology: The Science of Human Society (J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 
2 vols.). Putnams. 21,5. net. 
The Elements of Moral Philosophy (Mohit Chandra Sen. Second 
Edition, Revised). Murray. 3s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Life of Jesus (Oscar Holtzmann. Translated by J. T. Bealby 
and Maurice A. Canney). Black. 15s. net. 
The Church of our Fathers (Daniel Rock. New Edition. Edited by 
G. W. Hart and W. H. Frere. Vols. II. to 1V.) John Hodges. 
The Discipline of Faith (Darwell Stone). Brown, Langham. 
Lent and Holy Week (Herbert Thurston S.J.). Longmans. 6s. net. 
The Missioner’s Handbook (The Rev. Paul B. Bull). Richards. 
35. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 
Adventures on the Roof of the World (Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond). 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 
Handbook for Yorkshire (Fourth Edition). Stanford. 14s. 
“The Little Guides”: Rome (C. G. Ellaby). Methuen. 3s. 
VERSE. 
The Gazelles and other Poems (T. Sturge Moore). 
Is. net. 


Duckworth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A.B.C. of Carpentry (George Day). Drane. 1s. 

Commerce, Lectures on (Edited by Henry Rand Hatfield). Chicago: 
at the University Press. $1.50 net. 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1904. Horace Cox. 20:5. 

Household Accounts (Kate Manley). Macmillan. 2s. 

Jewish Encyclopedia, The (Edited by Isidore Singer. Vol. VI.: 
God—lIstria). Funk and Wagnalls. 

Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt and Paganism, and other Essays 
(Arthur Temple Lyttelton). Murray. 9s. net. 

Register of the Members of S. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford 
(Vol. IV. : Fellows 1648-1712. William D. Macray). Frowde. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare, The Praise of ; An English Anthology (Compiled by 
C. E. Hughes). Methuen. 35. 6d. 

The Business of Insurance (A. J. Wilson). 

Trout Fishing (W. Earl Hodgson). Black. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MARCH: — The Geographical 
Journal, 2s.; Lippincott’s, 25¢. ; Deutschland, 37. ; Current 
Literature, 25¢. ; The Lamp, 15¢. ; Poet-Lore, 75¢. 


Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Mr. MURRAY’S New Books. 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL AC- 


COUNT OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. From its Commence- 
ment in 1899 to the Capture of General Cronje’s Force at Paardeberg. 
Prepared in the Historical Section of the great General Staff, Berlin. Trans- 
lated by Colonel W. H. H. WATERS, R.A., C.V.O., Late Military Attaché 
H.B.M. Embassy, Berlin. With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

[Just out. 


IRELAND in the NEW CENTURY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, K.C.V.O., F.R.S., Vice- 
President of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland ; Member of His Majesty's Privy Council in Ireland. Large crown 
Svo. 5s. net. 

“* Trelar d in the New Century’ is beyond doubt one of the most thoughtful and 
fruitful contributions to the Irish question that have been made by any writer during 
the last twenty years. We have here a book which, unlike so many others written 
on the same subject, is at once practical and theoretical, which enters into the life 
and characier of the Irish people, and which suggests methcds of helping them that 
have been tried and not found wanting in actual administration...... Let us, in 
conclusion, say that this is a book of real importance, which marks a promising 
stage in Irish development. It is also a book of considerable literary power and 
charm, but its merit above all is that it bears on it the stamp of sincerity.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


LUCRETIA BORGIA. According to 
Original Documents and Correspondence of Her Day. By FERDINAND 
GREGOROVIUS. Translated by Joun Lestig GARNER. With Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. {Just out. 


DOUBT, AND PAGANISM, and Other Essays. By the How 
ARTHUR TEMPLE LYTTELTON, late Bishop of Southampton, Author 
of ‘‘The Place of Miracles in Religion.” With a Memoir of the Author by 
the Lord Bishop of ROCHESTER. Portrait. Demy 8vo. gs. net. 

[Just out. 


HENRY BROCKEN: His Travels 
and Adventures in the Rich, Strange, Scarce-Imagin- 
able Regions of Romance. By WALTER J. DE LA MARE 
(Walter Ramal). Crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready next week. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By MOHIT CHANDRA SEN, M.A., Professor of 
Ripon College, India. Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. {Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF 


MODERN ENGLAND. 
By HERBERT PAUL. 


In 5 Volumes, 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 8s. 6d. net each. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ The book is eminently one to be read.” 

Contemporary Review.—‘‘ If the whole can be judged by a 
completed work will constitute by far the best survey that has yet 
history of England during the last sixty years.” 


art, Mr. Paui's 
en made of the 


New Book by the Author of 
‘*ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. 


With a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION OF VOL. Il. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By \V. J. 


COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt. Vol. I1.—The Renaissance and the 
Reformation : Influence of the Court and the Universities. 8vo. ros. net. 
*,* Previously Published, Vols. I., III. and IV., ros. net each. 


THE MAKING OF ENCLISH. By Henry 


BRADLEY, M.A., Ph.D., sometime President of the Philological Society. 
Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d 


HOW TO JUDCE ARCHITECTURE: a Popular 
Guide to the Appreciation of Buildings. By RUSSELL STURGIS, A.M., 


Ph.D. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 6s. net. 
Morning Post.—‘* Mr. Russell Sturgis has done his work modestly and well.” 


ANTHRACITE COAL COMMUNITIES. A Study 


of the Demography, the Social, Educational and Moral Life of the Anthracite 
Regions. By PETER ROBERISS, Ph.D. Illustrated. Svo. 15s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & LIST. 


THE HISTORY 
OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


(1856-1881). 
By Sin SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B., 
Author of ‘* A History of England from 1815-1858.” 
Vols. I. and II. (1856-1870). 8vo. 24s. net. 
[On Monday next. 


DUCHESS SARAH: 


Being the Social History of the Times of Sarah Jennings, 
Duehess of Marlborough. 
With Glimpses of her Life, and Anecdotes of her Contemporaries im 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Compiled and Arranged by one of her Descendants, 
Mrs) ARTHUR COLVILLE. 
With 10 Photogravure Plates and 2 other Illustrations. Svo. 18s. net. 


“Tt takes us behind the throne in six reigns, and there is not, from first to last, 
one dull page in its 4co.""— Daily Mail. 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. BRIGHT’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D., 
Master of University College, Oxford. 
Period V.—Imperial Reaction.—Victoria.—1880-1901. 
With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


AND 


THE NEW FISCAL POLICY. 
By LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
Svo. sewed, 2s. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES II. By Osmunp Airy, LL.D. M.A, 
New Edition With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 5vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
‘ [On Monday next. 


** This is a reprint of the letterpress of the volume in Messrs. 
Goupil’s Series of Illustrated Historical Monographs. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STEAM 
CARRIAGES AND TRACTION ENGINES. By Wittiam FLETCHER, 
M. Inst. Mech.E. With 250 I!lustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 
Monday next. 


THE COMMON HOPE. Firstfruits of Minis- 
terial Experience in Thought and Life. Edited by the Rev. Rosstyn Bruce, 
M.A., St. Anne’s, Soho, with an Introduction by the Right Rev. the BisHor 
or STEpNEY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. Robinson, B.D. 
Vicar of All Hallows Barking bv the Tower. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE: some Suggestions 
for the Study of the Relations between them. By the Rev. P. N. Waccerr, 
M.A. of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. 2s. 6d. net. 


SIMPLE GUIDES TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Edited by FLORENCE ROBINSON, formerly of St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford. 


THE STORY OF OUR LORD’S LIFE. By 
Mrs. H. H. Montcomery. With 3 Coloured Illustrations after GAUDENzIO 
FERRARI. 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE EARLY STORY OF ISRAEL. By Mrs. 
J. S. THomas. With 7 Full Page Plates, 13 Illustrations in the Text, and 
4 Maps (2 Coloured). 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHING OF THE CATECHISM. 


By Beatrice Warp. With 8 Illustrations. 16mo. 2s. et. 
[On Monday next. 


%_* Other volumes in preparation. 


A DIALOGUE. By A. H. Gukes, Master of 
Dulwich College. Fceap. 8vo. 1s. net. 
*.* This dialogue, which deals mainly with the subject of religion, 
is intended partiy to exemplify the position of Socrates at Athens, 
and to account for his unpopularity. 


THE SONS O’ CORMAC AN’ TALES 
OF OTHER MEN’S SONS:: Irish Legends. By Apts Dunear. With 
8 Illustrations by Myra Luxmoore. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
New York, and Bombay. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late Lorp Acton. Edited by Dr. A. W. Warp, Dr. G. W. ProtrHero, and STaANLey LEATHEs, 


To be completed ian 12 vols. royal Svo. buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each. 


NOW READY.—Price 16s. net. 


Vol. Il. THE REFORMATION. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Indeed, that ‘ Reformation which emerges,’ as Dr. Fairbairn says, ‘as an inevitable result from the interaction and opposition of many 
and complex forces,’ has never been presented with such fulness of knowledge, richness of illustration, absolute fidelity to fact, freedom from bias, and penetrating insight, 
as in this volume... A volume which is sure to take, and likely to keep, tne foremost place in the authoritative literature of the Reformation.” 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, which may be either paid in advance, or by 
payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication. A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


A Series of Editions of Classical English Writers, based upon a Uniform Plan and giving faithful Reproductions of the original Texts. A: present it is not iatended 
that the Writings shall beaccompanied by Prefaces, or Notes other than purely Textual and Bibliographical. Tae Volumes are intended for the reader and lover of 
English Literature, as well as for the purposes of Reference and the use of Scholars. Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 

NOW READY.—Large crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
THOMAS HOBBES: LEVIATHAN;; or the Matter, Forme, and Power of a Commonwealth, Eccle- 
siasticali and Civill. The Text Edited by A. R. WALLER. 


OXFORD ALAGAZINE.—“ The Cambridge University Press is to be congratulated on its happy idea of issuing a new series of ‘Cambridge English Classics,’ 
reprints of famous books in convenient form...... The first of the series is now ready, and readers of Hobbes will rejoice to be saved from the horrors of the cheap edition 
which has appealed to so many purses and weakened so many eyes. It is pleasant to be able to read the Leviathan comfortably, and to look upon it in something like the 
form in which Hobbes saw it.” 


<t New and Important Original Research which should interest Zoologists, Physiologists, Medico-Legal Experts, and those 
engaged in the Study of Linmunity. 


BLOOD IMMUNITY AND BLOOD RELATIONSHIP. A Demonstration of Certain Blood 


Relationships amongst Animals by Means of the Precipitin Test for Blood. By GEORGE H. F. NUTTALL, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Ph.D., University Lecturer 
in Bacteriology and Preventive Medicine, Cambridge. Including Original Researches by G. S. GRAHAM-SMITH, M.A., M.B., D.P.H. (Cambridge), and 
T. Ss. P. STRANGEWAYS, M.A., M.R.C.S. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


NOW READY.—THIRD EDITION. Demy 8vo. cloth, in Two Parts, 25s. net. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE IN MODERN TIMES. 


By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. Fellow of Trinity College, Camvridge. 
Part I—THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM, pp. i-xxxviii, 1-608. | Part If.—LAISSEZ FAIRE, pp. i-xii, 609-1039. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ One of the finest studies in economic history that have yet been produced in this country... , Dr. Cunningham is never dull ; 


he writes vividly as well as learnedly, and his work can be read from beginning to end without fatigue by any reader who is interested in the social history of 
the country.” 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL AN ESSAY ON WESTERN CIVILISATION 


HISTORY. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., and ELLEN A. IN ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS. Vol. I. (Ancient Times). By W. 

McARTHUR. Lecturer at Girton College. Crown 8vo. THIRD IMPRES- CUNNINGHAM, D.D. With 5 Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Vol. IL. 

SION, 4s. (** Cambridge Historical Series.”) (Mediaval and Modern Times) With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
TIMES.—* A very lucid and instructive summary of economical history.” (‘* Cambridge Historical Series.”) 


ANNALS OF POLITICS AND CULTURE (1492-1899). By G. P. GOOCH, M.A., late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introductory Note by LORD ACTON. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Exrracr From Prerace.—‘ The present work was undertaken at the suggestion of Lord Acton, in the belief that it might be useful not only for students but for the 
general reader to possess a concise summary of modern times, embracing the life of mankind in its entire range of thought and action.” 


ATHENE UM.—* This compilation is undeniably useful, and affords evidence of extraordinary width of reading and industry on the part of its compiler...... The biblio- 
graphy will be useful...... The book will be indispensable in a library.” 


THE POEMS OF GAIUS VALERIUS CATULLUS, with an English Translation by Francis 
WARRE CORNISH, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 4to. white buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. From the Sixth Century s.c. to the End of the 
Middle Ages. With Chronological Tables, Facsimiles from Manuscripts, and other Illustrations. By JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D. Fellow and Lecturer 
of St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Large crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


SPECTATOR.—* As a work of reference his book is of the highest value. The fact that there is no book of a similar character in English, together with the 
exactitude and extent of the information it contains, make it indispensable to all interested in scholarship.” 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF GREEK RELIGION. By Jaye Exten Harrison, Fellow 
and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen), Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). Demy Svo. 15s. net. 


THE GOSPELS AS HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. Part I. The Early Use of the Gospels. By 
V. H. STANTON, D.D., Ely Professor of Divinity. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (To be completed in Four Parts.) 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is evident that the complete work will be one of exceptional value. Professor Stanton’s irdustry and accuracy are not inferior to his 
knowledge, and his contribution to this department of Biblical learning is likely to remain a standard authority for some time to come.” 


THE STUDENTS’ SHAKESPEARE.—New Volume. 
THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. Edited, for the Use of Students, by A. W. Verity, M.A. 


Feap. Svo. 3s. 


Ca not often that one can be forced into enthusiasm by a text-book, but we have here a perfect example of the manner in which 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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The Saturday Review. 


12 March, 1904 


HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 


KOREA. 
By ANGUS HAMILTON. 


With a newly prepared Map and numerous Illustraticns, 15s. net. 
[Second Edition. 


Spectator.—“ A full and lucid account of modern Korea .....The best map of 
Korea that has yet been published. Will be valued as one of the most trustworthy 
documents we possess.” 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in European Russia, 
Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. 


By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


A New Edition, with many Illustrations and Maps. Demy Svo. 12s. net. 


GREATER RUSSIA. 
By WIRT GERRARE., 
With Map and Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. tos. 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
Edited by Dr. H. F. INELMOLT. 
Vol II., cloth, 15s. net ; half-bound, 2ts. net. 
OCEANIA, EASTEKN ASIA, and the INDIAN OCEAN. 


IN the PALACES of the SULTAN. 
By ANNA BOWMAN DODD. 


With many Illustrations. 16s. net. 
New Six-Shilling Novels. 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH. 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS, Author of **The Open Question.” 


Times.—‘* The ‘ Magnetic North’ will stand out as a novel of strong and subtle 
construction...... a remarkable book that deserves not only attentive reading but 
attentive thinking over.” 


THE INTERLOPER. 
By VIOLET JACOB (Mrs. ARTHUR JACOB). 
Athenaum.—" A remarkable book ; exceedingly clever, well written, and full of 
intelligent thoughtiulness.”’ 


THE ISLAND PHARISEES. 

THE MONEY COO. 

UNTO EACH MAN HIS OWN. 

THE LAW OF LIFE. . 

THE WEB. F. Trevor Hitt. 

THE LION OF CERSAU. ‘© SIRRAH.” 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Joun GALSworTny. 
Bass BLAKE. 
SAMUEL GORDON, 
Anna McC. SHOLL. 


[March 15. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 


A STORY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
With 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illustrations, including 2 Portraits of the 
Author, and a Sketch Map. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


A NATURALIST IN THE GUIANAS. 


By EUGENE ANDRE, F.R.G.S., M.S.A., F.Z.S. 
With a Preface by Dr. J. SCOTT KELTIE, Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

St. James's Gazette.—‘‘If the volume is important to the biographer and 
naturalist on account of the author's discoveries, it will prove of no less interest to 
the general reader on account of the thrilling story it tells.” at: 

Punch.—“ A notable addition not only to geographical knowledge and incidents 
of personal adventure, but to rare information of hitherto unknown birds that 
swarm in the pathless forests of Venezuela.” 


WITH A PREFACE BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Professor A. JULICHER. Translated by 
JANET Penrose WARD. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ There will be found in these pages everywhere a mind that 
possesses a sense of evidence, and that is not ashamed to bring out of its treasure 
things old as well as new. As scientific as Holtzmann, as reve:ent (really) as Zahn, 
the book is, for all but experts, more useful than either...... No theologian can 
afford to dispense with it, and a wider public are not likely soon to have anything 
more level to their needs provided for them...... The translation has been exceilently 
weil executed.” 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOWNY V. GREEN.” 
ON MARCH 26. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
DWALA: a Romance. 

By GEORGE CALDERON, 


Author of ‘' The Adventures of Downy V. Green, Rhodes Scholar at Oxfo.d.” 


NEW VOLUME BY GRAHAM HOPE. 


ON MARCH 15. Crown Svo. 6s. 


THE GAGE OF RED AND WHITE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 


Author of ‘A Cardinal and his Conscience,” ‘* The Triumph of 
Count Ostermann,” Xc. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


USEFUL BOOKS. 


HOME. 


The Encyclicpzedia of Practical Cookery. A very handsome and 
complete Dictionary of all pertaining tothe Arc of Cookery. Profusely Illus- 
trated with Coloured Plates and Engravings. In demy 4to. half morocco, 
cushion edges, 2 vols. £3 3s. ; 4 vols. £3 13s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Neediework. An Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, and 
Fancy Needlework. Magnificently Illustrated. 528 pp. In demy 4to. cloth, 
18s. ¢d. ; Special Edition, with satin brocade, 21s , postage 6d. extra. 

Cold Meat Cookery. A Handy Guide to making really tasty Dishes from 
Cold Meat. 1s., by post 1s. 2d. 

Egg Dainties. How to Cook Eggs in One Hundred and Fifty Different 
Ways. 1s., by post 1s. 2d. 

English and Foreign Dainties. 1s., by post rs. od. 

Home Medicine and Surgery. for family Use. 
Mackenzie, M.D. Illustrated. 1s., by post rs. 2d. 


GARDEN. 


Dictionary of Gardening. A Practical Encyclopedia of Horticulture 
for Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated with 3,150 Engravings. Edited 
by G. NicHotson, Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. In 5 vols. 
large post 4to. Cloth gilt, £4, ty post £4 2s. 

The Book of Gardening: A Handbook of Horticulture. By weli-known 
apemeatane. a” fully Illustrated. 1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., 16s., 
y post 16s. gd. 

Orchids: Their Culture and Management. By W. Watson (Curator, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew). New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 
Contains Full Descriptions of all Species in General Cultivation, a List of 
Hybrids, and Detailed Cultural Directions. By Hexry J. CHarmMan. Beanti- 
fully Illustrated with 180 Engravings and 20 Coloured Plates. In cloth 
giit, 25s., by post 25s. 6d. 

Open-Air Gardening: The Culture of Hardy Flowers, Fruit, and Veze- 
tables. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth giit, demy vo. 6s., by post €s. 5d. 
Fruit Culture for Amateurs, On the Growing of Fruits in the Open 

and Under Glass. Ilustrated. In cloth gilt, 3s. €d., by post 3s. od. 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs. By W. Warsow, Assistant Curator 
the Gardens, Kew. Profusely illustrated. 1n cloth gile, 5s., 

Y post 5s. 4d. 

The Book of Choice Ferns, for the Garden, Conservatory, and Stove. 
With numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 
4to. Cloth gilt, £3 3s., by post £3 5s. 

Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Illustrated. 
gilt, 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 

Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. [!lustrated Descriptions 
of all the most suitable plants, the best houses and frames, &c., with detailed 
cultural directions. Magnificently illustrated. In cloth gilt, 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 

Hardy Perennials and Old-Fashioned Garden Flowers. 
Profusely illustrated. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 

ome Gardening. A Manual for the Amateur, containing Instructions for 
the Laying Out, Stocking, and Management of Smali Gardens— Flower, Fruit, 
ana Vegetable. Illustrated. In paper 1s., by pos: 1s. 2d. 

Bulb Culture. Roses for Amateurs. 

Carnation Culture. Grape Growing. 

Begonia Culture. Vegetable Culture. 

Chrysanthemum Culture. Cucumber Culture. 

Tomato Culture. Mushroom Culture. 


L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 


By W. J. 


In cloth 


All is. each, 


by post 
1s. 2d. 


“The 


(FOUNDED IN 1873) 


THE GREAT HORTICULTURAL 
JOURNAL. 


Published Weekly. Price 3d. 


Its pages are filled with Articles and Notes contributed 
by the leading authorities of the day, and the illustrations 
are a special feature. 


It is THE Journal for all interested in horticulture 
and the garden in its various branches. 


Features which “THE GARDEN” makes 


specially its own are :— 
Trees and Shrubs, and the Woodland, 
Water, Wall, Bog, and Rock Gardening, 
The Rose Garden, 
Colour Association in the Garden Border, 
Hardy Gardening, ctc., etc. 


At the same time “ THE GARDEN” is a complete 
up-to-da’e newspaper, recording everything of interest in 
the Horticultural World. 


Though not severely scientific, its Notes about new 
introductions have permanent value. 


Specimen copy post free on application to 
THE MANAGER, “ The Garden,” 


5-7, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
(Temporary OFFICES.) 
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THE MURDOCH COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS. 
The English Series, George I. to Victoria. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
s will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, March 15, and Four Following Days, at one o'clock 
precisely (in accordance with the Will of the deceased), the Third Portion of the 
series of Ancient British, Anglo-Saxon, and English COLNS (George I. to Victoria) 
of the valuable Collection of Coins and Medals, the Property of the late John G. 
Murdoch, Esy., Member of the Numismatic Society of London. 3 

May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had, price 
One Shilling each. 


A PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street. 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 21, and following day, at one o'clock pre- 
cisely, a portion of the valuable LIBRARY of a gentleman, comprising —- 
of the Hunting Field, first edition—Annals of Sporting, 13 vols.—Apperley’s Life 
of Mytton, and Life of a Sportsman—Carey’s Life in Paris, large paper, in the 
original parts—Works illustrated by Rowlandson—Alken’s Sporting Repository—- 
National Sports of Great Britain, folio -Collection of Sporting and Humorous De- 
signs, 3 vols. folio—Coloured Caricatures—Cruikshank’s Humourist, 4 vols. first 
editions—Comic Almanack, a set—Grimm’s Fairy Tales, first edition—Ireland's 
Life of Napoleon, 4 vols. uncut—Moore’s Annals of Gallantry, 8 vols. —The Scourge, 
11 vols.—the Writings of Surtees- Scrope’s Deer Stalking, Salmon Fishing, and 
other Sporting Books—Dickens’s Sketches by “ Boz,” 3 vols., first edition 
~The Strange Gentleman, with the rare frontispiece, and others of his writings 
—Books with Coloured Plates—Tenn\son’s Poems by Two Brothers, original 
boards—Thackeray’s Paris Sketch-Book, Comic Tales and Sketches, the 
Irish Sketch-Book, and Vanity Fair, in the original parts, first editions— 
Westmacott’s English Spy, 2 vols., original boards, &c., all in unusvally fine 


condition. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Speci: number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BookmEn, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and A BC, 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


MARCH LIST 
Now Ready, including all latest purchases offered at greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 
Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels 
Classics, &c. 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 


And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 
PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 
AGENTS FOR BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS and PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS. 

CURRENT CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE on Application. BOOKS SOUGHT FOR. 
Correspondence Invited. Al! Communications answered. 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS PURCHASED 
IN TOWN OR COUNTRY FOR CASH. 

All orders promptly executed. Established 1320. 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


ATURDAY REVIEW.—Wanted, a File of this 


. Paper from about 1860 to 1880. Please state price to E.H., 5-7 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS & ENGRAVERS, 


5a Pall Mali East, S.W. 
22nd ANNUAL EXHIBITION, including Examples of Engravings by ANDREA 
MANTEGNA. Open t1oto6. Admission 1s. HAROLD CHILD, Secretary. 


ARUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large number in Stock; many rare ones. Send stamp for this month's 
printed list. 


SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, March 23rd and following Days. 
Apply—Revd. The Heap Master. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 1th, rsth, and 16th JUNE, 1904. 
For full particulars apply to— 

The Heap Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4s d. 
One Year ... £82 oo £80 6 
Quarter Year OF ow OF 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

in the event of any difficulty leing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 
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A YEAR WITH NATURE. 


By W. Percivat Wesreit, Author of ‘A Handbook of British Breeding 
Birds,” &c. Illustrated with Photographs from Nature and Still Life by 
J. T. Newman, G. Watmough Webster, H. Stone, and from Drawings by 
the Author. Over 170 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, 276 pp, 
tos. 6d. 
‘* \ handsome present for anyone.” —Science Gossip. 
“ A series of delightful essays on the natural history world. The book is en. 
hanced in attractiveness by 170 beautiful illustrations from photographs.” 
Pail Mall Gazette. 
“* This is really a delightful book......One can only feel grateful to Mr. Westel! 
for giving us such a wonderfully interesting book. The book would be worth buying 
for the pictures alone ; combined with the letterpress they make a perfect book. 
The work is beautifully produced." Graphic. 


JUST PUBLISHED, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE BOOK. 


COUNTRY RAMBLES: 


Being a Field Naturalist’s Diary for a year, 
containing : 

Lists of Wild Flowers found in bloom throughout the year ; Birds in Song; 
Birds seen or heard ; List of Summer Migrants ; Where our Summer Migrants 
spend the Winter ; Rambles through the Zoological Gardens ; List of Butter- 
flies to be looked for each month; Field Rambles (setting out the delights of 
Country Life, &c.); Copious Natural History Notes and Queries, and generally 
the progress of Nature from January to December ; also the Natural History 
Calendars of the Rev. Gilbert White and William Markwick from the year 
1768 to 1793. 

Profusely Iilustrated with a splendid Series of Photographs taken 
direet from Nature by J. T. NEWMAN, and from Drawings by 
ARTHUR MARTIN. Price 10s. 6d. ; by post, 6d. extra, 


ALL ABOUT THE FISCAL QUESTION. 


MR. ARTHUR FELL’S NEW BOOKLET. 


THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF 
ENGLAND'S FOREIGN TRADE FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS, 
Price Sixpence only. 


THE FAILURE OF FREE TRADE. By ARTHUR FELL, 
M.A., F.S.S._ 1s. 

“Mr. Arthur Fell makes it abundantly clear that, as things are going at this 
moment, we are paying for some part of the excess of imports over exports with 
capital and not with profits. How long can we afford to do this?” 

Public Opinion. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 

BRITAIN’S WEALTH IN GREATER BRITAIN. by 
H. S. THOMAS. 

JOHN BULL & SONS, LIMITED, Mutual Pro- 
tection Assurance Association. By F. W. 
KINGSTON. 


THE IMPERIAL GAME as Played by the Nations. 
By ANTIWOAD. 


NEW NOVELS WORTH READING. 


A GODDESS FROM THE SEA. Price 6s. 
By WILLOUGHBY BEDDOES. 
‘* The author shows quite unlimited powers of invention and imagination.” 
Scotsman, 
Also, by the same Author, 


UNDER ONE FLAG. Price 6s. 


Brisk and plentifully endowed with interest.” —Standard. 
RUDDERLESS SHIPS. Price 6s. 
By AIRAM. 


Also, by the same Author, 


NO ONE TO BLAME. Price 6s. 
A WAY OF HIS OWN. Price 3s. 6d. 


By A. KNOTCUTTER, P.G.M.U. 
“A distinctly amusing story...... very much to the entertainment of the reader.” 
Spectator. 


AT HOME IN INDIA. Price 6s. 
By Mrs. HERBERT REYNOLDS. 
“The outcome of a remarkably well-kept diary...... pleasant and instructive 
reading." —Country Life. 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. Price 3s. 6d. 


By GEORGE S. ASTINS. 


THE RUGGED WAY. Price 6s. 


By E. WAY ELKINGTON, 


THREE MEN AND A MAID. Price 6s. 
By PHIL LUDLOW. 
TWO WOMEN. Price 6s. 
By HAROLD TREMAYNE. 
THE NEW CINDERELLA, AND TEN 


OTHER PLAYS FOR AMATEUR ACTING. Price 6s. 
By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 
These Plays can also be had separately at 6d. each. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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Saturday Review. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Price 2d. weekly. 
A Rapid Review of the Press Opinions of the Week. 


Special Articles: 


THE LEADING PUBLISHERS— 
VI. Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL. 


CHRISTIANITY AND EVOLUTION 


(Correspondence). 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


CHIC 


Conducted by WILLIAM O’MALLEY, M.P. 
A Ladies’ High Class Illustrated Journal. 


CHIC. 
CHIC. 
CHIC. 
CHIC. 


CHIC. 


Published every Tuesday Afternoon. 
Price BA. 
ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 


Unquestionably the most interesting of the High 
Class Ladies’ Journals. 

T. P.'’s Weekly says: That fascinating jo#nal, Chic.’ 
‘* Rita’s” new Story, ‘“* The Silent Woman,” spe- 
cially written for Chic, is now appearing. 


Every mother and daughter should read Lady Nan’s 
** Young Folks’ Coterie.” Various prizes given in 
connection with this delightful feature. 

Everybody wonders how Chze can be sold at such a 
low price as 2d. A Graphology Competition also 
forms a feature of Chic. 

Don’t fail to order a copy from your newsagent 
for Wednesdays. 


Office: 3 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


AND ENVIRONS. 
LONDON By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


“A brilliant book.”—7he Times. 
“It very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, 5s. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, 5s. 


NORTH WALES. 


‘“* Far superior to ordinary guides."—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gioucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwll hel. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


“Dear S1r,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Tam commanded by His Majesty. in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty's acceptance. 

“Yours faithfully, 


Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” “ KNOLLYS, 


fs. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. Ain Illustrated Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bootstalls and all Booksellers. 


Roval Waterloo Hospital for 
Children and lomen, 


WATERLOO BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 
(Founded by the late Dukes of Kent and Sussex.) 


REORGANISATION, EXTENSION & REBUILDING 
AS A MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


(Patron and Governor until her death). 
PATRONS— 

The KING and QUEEN, The PRINCE OF WALES, 
The PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. &c. 
-PRESIDENT—The LORD MAYOR. 

CHAIRMAN — 

Sir EDWIN DURNING-LAWRENCE, Bart., M.P. 

This, the oldest Institution for the treatment of Children in London, 
is doing an immense amount of good work, not only among the 
crowded poor of Lambeth, Bermondsey, and Camberwell, but gene- 
rally throughout London and the suburbs. The old building has been 
demolished and a new Hospital of 200 beds and a large Out-patient 

Department is being erected at a cost of £50,000. 

By its constitution no paying patient may be received into this 
Hospital, and no applicant who is poor is ever turned away, provided 
there is room. 

The Chairman of the new Ladies’ Committee is H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Albany, assisted by the Countess of Derby, Countess of Airlie, 
Susan Countess of Malmesbury, Georgiana Countess of Dudley, the 
Lady Sinclair, the Lady Emma Talbot, Lady Durning-Lawrence, 
Lady Wigan, Lady Evelyn Moreton, &c. &c. 

The Committee earnestly Appeal for liberal Donations 
to the Building and General Funds. 

Subscriptions and Donations may be paid to the SECRETARY at the 
Hospital. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 


13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 


Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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The Saturday Review. 12 March, 1904 


DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 


LAND 
WATER 


ILLUSTRATED 


EVERY SATURDAY] CPRICE SIXPENCE 


Has obtained several thousand new readers. It is 
now printed on Fine Art Paper, profusely Illustrated 
by beautiful Photographs, and by the work of the 
best black and white artists of the day. It is essen- 
tially the Journal 


For all who care for Sport 
and Country Pursuits... 


Sports and Athletics are dealt with by the 
Best Writers. 


Among the special features are— 


LAND AND WATER NOTES. 


A Country Causerie by 
G. A. B. DEWAR. 


HOMES OF BRITISH SPORT. 


A series of Articles illustrated by beau- 
tiful Photographs of famous country 
houses. 


THE BEGINNER IN SPORT. 


A series written by experts, and giving 
practical advice to young and old 
beginners. 


All who desire appointments as Land Agents, Farm 
Pupils, Surveyors, Secretaries, or in any capacity 
whatsoever can insert their 


Advertisements Free of 
All Charge. 


All Men-Servants seeking situations can also adver- 
tise free. 

BUY A COPY OF THIS WEEK’S “LAND 
AND WATER ILLUSTRATED,” and you will 


become a regular reader. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS OR BOOKSTALLS. 


Price 6d., or post free 6}d., from 


a) 


A Gentle Hint 


to remind you that 


No. 2 of THE 


RAPID 


REVIEW 


is now on Sale. 


YOU SHOULD SECURE A COPY TO-DAY. 


“LAND AND WATER” OFFICES, 
12 & 13 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 
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in the County of London.— Saturday, 12 March, 1904. 
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